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Mrs, Stowe’s new Serial Story,“ Our Folks 
at Poganuc ”—one of her admirable pictures 
of New England country life—will begin in 
our next number, and will continue through 
several months. All subscriptions will be 
dated from their receipt to January 1, 1879. 
A large extra edition will be printed. Adver- 
tisers are requested to send in their copy by 
Monday, Nov. 26th. 


We shall publish December 5th a four-page 
Supplement to the Christian Union, contain- 
ing a Christmas Sunday School Excercise, 
“The Wonderful Name,” prepared by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, and containing a Christmas 
Carol, We publish it thus early to give our 
readers time to use it in preparation for 
Christmas exercises. It will also be furnished 
for Sunday Schools in packages of fifty, post- 
age paid, for one dollar. Sample copy sent 
on receipt of a 3 cent stamp. 


There appears to be a slight reaction in Con- 
gress from the Bland Silver fever; but the patient 
cannot be said to be out of danger. A delegation 
of leading men went on from this city last week 
to represent to the Senate Committee the inevita- 
ble effects of a law that offers to the silver mine 
owners of this country, and the owners of silver 
all the world over, five per cent. more for their 
coin than the market price. Despite the protest 
of some Congressmen the Committee heard what 
the delegation had to say. The Senate Committee 
isso nearly divided on the subject that the bill 
cannot be rushed through without consideration, 
and it is quite evident that consideration is fatal 
toit. There is a prospect that the whole mat- 
ter will be forced over to the regular session. 
There however seems to be very little doubt that 
Congress will pass some kind of a silver bill; the 
only question is whether they will make silver 
legal tender for all debts or only for a limited 
amount. The latter law would probably receive 
the President’s sanction; the former not. Mr. 
Thurman’s adhesion tc the silver cause is another 
Indication that in the issues of the future the 
Democratic party is likely to put itself on the in- 
fation platform; the quicker the Republican 
Party puts itself on a specie basis platform the 


Several effective speeches have been made against 
the bill. Doubtless the most effective was that 
made by Mr. Bland, its author. ‘‘ You bankers,” 
said he to the New York delegation, ‘‘ had better 
take my advice and accept this bill; for I warn 
you that unless this bill becomes law we will come 
to the next Congress and, as with a sponge, wipe 
out all your bonds.” When a tramp asks you to 
give him eight cents, and tells you that if you do 
not he will bring reinforcements and take all that 
you have got, you at least know how to estimate 
him. The next most effective speech was one by 
Mr. Garfield, of Ohio—not the less effective be- 
cause it came from tbat state. He showed that 
the great bulk of the bondholders are poor men, 
whose little money is in the savings bank or in 
the insurance companies. The proposition of Mr. 
Bland to ‘‘ wipe out the bonds” is a notice to 
every man that has a dollar in either institution 
that he must be prepared to lose it all if the infla- 
tionists can have their way. 





General Sherman’s official report appeared just 
in time to emphasize all that has been said by 
practical and thoughtful men about the folly 
of reducing our military establishment to the 
mere skeleton so earnestly desired by the riot- 
ous elements of the land, and so exasperat- 
ingly advocated by a few demagogues of the 
press. The result was that when the Senate 
sent back the Army Bill it was amended so as to 
authorize a maximum of 25,000 men in the rank 
and file, and instead of detailing four regiments 
of cavalry for the Texan frontier, the cavalry 
companies are to be recruited to their full strength 
of 100 men each. In these amendments the House 
concurred, enough Democrats voting with the 
Republicans to carry the measure by a vote of 140 
to 126, and prove that where an important ques- 
tion is under consideration, not even Democratic 
discipline can compel sensible men to vote on the 
wrong side. 


If Mr. Watterson wants to drive all conservative 
Republicans over into the ranks of the so-called 
Radicals he is taking exactly the right means to 
do so. The New York ‘‘ Tribune” reports an in- 
terview with him. He thinks that the South will 
remain ‘‘solid”; and having taken all it can get 
from the President will then unite with the 
Northern Democracy to carry the next election. 
It will then ‘‘turn its attention to works of sub- 
stantial and practical moment, such as a Southern 
outlet to the Pacific”—7. e., a subsidy to the 
Southern Pacific R. R.—‘‘and the reconstruction 
of our river and harbor system along the Southern 
seaboard,” that is, a general treasury grab for 
local improvements. This is a very frank an- 
nouncement of the terms on which the Southern 
vote is for sale; it remains to be seen whether the 
people are ready to be delivered by the vendor. 
But the South ought not to wonder that Northern 
Republicans are suspicious, when they are so 
frankly told that the Southern leaders only mean 
to use them for its own interests, not to co-operate 
with them for the general good. 


The presentment of the Grand Jury at Pitts- 
burg concerning the Pittsburg riots contains some 
nonsense which is original, and some good sense 
which is borrowed from the newspapers. The 
statement that ‘‘the riots here were suppressed 
more promptly by the unaided power of the citi- 
zens than in any other city of the country” will 
strike the other cities of the country, New York, 
for example, where they were entirely prevented, 
as a piece of admirable extravaganza; the sneer 





better for its future. 


at the ‘‘ martial achievements” of the military is 


unworthy any body of respectable men, still more 
so of one pretending to the impartiality of a judi- 
cial character; the intimation that Gov. Hartranft’s 
proclamation was issued by the railroad officials is 
worthy of a newspaper of the fourth order; and 
their conclusion, that the city is not responsible 
to the railroad authorities for the damage done 
by the mob, is one not at all likely to be ratified 
by the courts of last resort, while it discloses the 
true secret of the whole document. On the other 
hand, the sensible suggestion that the city should 
have relied upon the police rather than upon the 
military is the rather tardy adoption of a princi- 
ple which the press at the time fully brought to 
view; the statement that cool judgment might 
have prevented the strike altogether is an uncon- 
sciously severe but not altogether unjust criticism 
on a city that lost its head, and does not seem to 
have recovered even now, if this jury fairly repre- 
sents it; and finally the criticism on the course of 
the military authorities, though not conceived in 
a just spirit, is an echo of the general judgment 
of the grand jury of the nation. From the re- 
ports before us it is not quite clear whether the 
hundred men indicted are the rioters, or the sol- 
diers who shot them down; in the latter case it is 
a notice to the military, that, in case of another 
riot, they will come to the defense of Pittsburgh 
at their peril. 


The week brings several terrible aspects of the 
temperance question before the public. Mrs. 
Robert Stuart, driven to despair by the ill- 
treatment of a nominally aristocratic but none 
the less brutally drunken husband, commits sui- 
cide by taking laudanum in their sumptuous 
apartments in the Berkeley House. A porter liv- 
ing in Chrystie street, goaded to frenzy by a 
drunken wife, shoots his three children and then 
attempts suicide. A meeting is held in London 
to found an asylum for inebriate women, at which 
it is reported that out of ten thousand com- 
mittals for drunkenness eight thousand were of 
women. This vice of uncontrolled appetite marks 
for its victims women not less than men, and the 
high as well as the low. Mrs. Stuart married her 
husband knowing him to be occasionally intem- 
perate, but trusting to her influence to reform 
him; a fact maidens and their parents would 
do well to remember and reflect upon. Dr. Car- 
penter, of England, and Edward Everett Hale, 
of Boston, have accidentally agreed upon one 
principle in the treatment of drunkenness, 
which seems to be as sensible as it is important. 
This is that small fines and short terms of im- 
prisonment are utterly useless. In Antrim jail 
nine persons had been committed over 1500 times 
for drunkenness. Mr. Hale suggests the purchase 
of one or more of the numerous islands on the 
coast of Maine for the location of industrial colon- 
ies, with cheap houses in which inebriates and 
their families may live until the men have grown 
strong enough to resist temptation. Something 
of the same sort, the ‘‘Cincinnati Gazette” says, 
was once attempted on the coast of Scotland, an 
island having been set apart as a sanitarium and 
reformatory for rich drunkards, but with what 
results it does not report. 


The result happily proves that the Christian 
Union has not been too sanguine in its prognosti- 
cations respecting French affairs. There will be 
no coup d@’état. Foreign nations have made strong 
though quiet representations to MacMahon against 
any violent measures. The army is demoralized 
by Republicanism and cannot be depended upon 





to put down the Republic. The Orleanists in the 
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Senate have waited on MacMahon in a body and 
informed him that they cannot be depended on to 
support him in resisting the will of the people. 
The Marshal, thus left without either army, Sen- 
ate or the sympathy of other European nations, 
had nothing to do but to yield. The Cabinet hus 
resigned; and the latest news is that a new one 
has been appointed, made up of men now in the 
administrative service. It is as though President 
Hayes were to make up his Cabinet by a selection 
of postmasters, custom-house officers and revenue 
collectors. This is, however, but a provisional 
Cabinet. The Marshal has been on a high horse, 
and this is a stepping-block to help him to the 
ground. It was quite time that the former Cabi- 
net resigned. The House was in no humor to be 
trifled with—a fact conclusively demonstrated by 
the resolution to inquire into the methods em- 
ployed by the administration in the late election. 
If the Republicans are wise they will not push 
this inquiry further than to demonstrate the act- 
ual facts to the people. 


The expulsion of Father Curci from the Jesuit 
order is a very small straw, but it shows which 
way the Papal wind is blowing. He addressed a 
letter some time ago to the Pope recommending 
him to reconcile himself with Italy on certain 
conditions, one of which was that he should be 
allowed the right to veto any law that he regarded 
as inconsistent with religion or morality. Two 
copies of this letter were printed, for the greater 
convenience of the Pope; but it was afterward sur- 
reptitiously circulated. It is for the offense of 
offering such counsel that the writer has been ex- 
pelled from his order. The real offense consisted 
in the suggestion that the counsellors of the Pope 
were abusing his confidence and by their counsel 
making his infallibility a deception—an implica- 
tion that he is, in fact, very fallible indeed. Clearly 
neither the world nor the Church has any hope 
for reform of any kind from the Jesuit faction in 
Italy. 


Germany appears to be availing itself of the 
present defenseless condition of France, by reason 
of its divided counsels, to enlarge its empire. It 
is reported to have proposed to Belgium to accept 
a German protectorate and make her military sys- 
tem conform to that of Germany in return for a 
German guarantee of Belgian independence. 
For all military purposes this would add to Ger- 
many a population of five millions, and would 
make this frontier State alike open as a highway 
for a German invading army and a wall of de- 
fense for Germany from a French invading army. 


Disaster still follows the Turkish arms. The 
slight reaction which took place in their favor a 
fortnight ago was but momentary. It resolved 
itself, on the receipt of trustworthy dispatches, 
into the repulse of sorties about Plevna, and in- 
decisive engagements in Armenia. On Monday 
morning came the news that Kars, the key of 
Armenia, had fallen. This celebrated fortress 
has been closely invested ever since the retreat of 
Moukhbtar before the victorious Russians at Alaja 
Dagh six weeks ago. Probably the Turkish com- 
mander became convinced that to remain in Kars 
with a large force would do no good, and he ac- 
cordingly left a well provisioned garrison to be 
besieged by the Russians while he fell back for 
the defense of Erzroum and Trebizonde. To the 
Russians its capture was of vital importance, for it 
rendered their line of supplies difficult of defense, 
and was a continual menace to the rear of their 
main advance. At this writing we only know, 
from Russian sources, that the works were carried 
by storm on Sunday morning, after an all night 
assault 








SIGNIFICANT SILENCE. 


UR Congregational exchanges have very little 

to say respecting Mr. Merriam’s case. It is 
not mentioned in the ‘‘ Vermont Chronicle;” no 
editorial reference is made to it in the ‘‘ Advance ;” 
the ‘‘Independent” dismisses it in a half para- 
graph, but hopes that Mr. Merriam and his church 
will try again; the ‘‘ Christian Mirror” does not 
diseuss the action of the Council, but hopes that 
Mr. Merriam will soon be led to accept the doc- 
trine of endless punishment; the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist” alone vigorously takes up the issue pre- 
sented by this case, and discusses it at length in 





an editorial article, designating the refusal to 
ordain as ‘‘ painful but necessary.” I{ maintains, 
impliedly, that the action of the National Coun- 
cil, in recognizing and reaffirming the creeds of 
the past, is practically binding on the Congrega- 
tional councils and churches, and that the Spring- 
field Council could not therefore have decided 
otherwise than they did. Its suggestion of a com- 
promise that might have been effected is somewhat 
curious to the student who is more interested in 
the tendencies of religious thought than in the 
results already reached. 

“The fact that Mr. Merriam has already gained the 
hearts of the people by extended previous labor in their 
acting pastorate suggests the inquiry whether a wiser 
course than that actually adopted might not have been for 
the Council, while—in the face of his distinct repudiation 
of one of the fundamental doctrines of our standards—le- 
clining to install him as a Congregational pastor, to have 
said: ‘In view of the confidence of all parties in the genu- 
ineness and excellence of the Christian character of this 
brother and of the providences which have led him 
and this church to the condition in which they are, we 
suggest that the church exceptionally install him as their 
pastor—independently, and not asking the fellowship of 
the churches.’ ”’ 

From recommending a church to ordain and in- 
stall it is not a long step to proceed directly with 
ordination and installation; certainly not so long 
a step in the direction of theological liberty upon 
this point as those that the churches have taken 
during the past quarter century. The action of 
the Congregational press is scarcely less revela- 
tory than that of the Council itself. It was re- 
markable that in a council of fourteen clergymen 
the vote should have beer so close that one of 
them voting on the other side would have made a 
tie, and the chairman’s vote would have ordained 
the applicant. It is quite as remarkable that of 
the Congregational press there is only one to de- 
fend with vigor the action of the majority, and 
even that one does not suggest that the heresy of 
the preacher should prevent him from preaching 
or the church from accepting his ministry. 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist” lays down the right 
principle in this matter, only it does not give to it 
a sufficiently wide application. ‘‘ Mr. Merriam is 
doing a good spiritual work,” it says in substance; 
‘* therefore let the church give him its confidence 
and continue his service.” The wider application 
would be: Mr. Merriam is doing a good spiritual 
work; therefore let all the churches give him their 
confidence and approval in that work. 

The simple truth is that no theological rule can 
be rigorously applied to the determination of the 
question whether a given man shall be ordained 
ornot. An ordination is simply a recommenda- 
tion to preach. The churches give it as their 
opinion that the man is fit to be received as a 
Christian teacher. They do not give him liberty 
to preach. In the Roman Church they do; their 
decree is absolute; but we Protestants do not; we 
simply give to him our recommendation. Now 
there is no absolute rule by which you can de- 
termine whom you will recommend and whom 
you will not. Every case must be judged by it- 
self. If a man is a harum-scarum man, full of 
aberrations, or if he is a firer of bombshells, 
more fond of making explosions in the church 
than of doing execution on the enemy, or if he is 
a man to send his congregation after will-o’-the- 
wisps instead of lighting their path by the steady 
light of the Gospel, he is not to be ordained even 
though he may not run athwart any particular 
article of the ‘‘ Confessions and Platforms of 1648 
and 1680.” On the other hand, if he is a good 
man, apt to teach, and his life-record and his ap- 
pearance after a fair and kindly and candid ex- 
amination indicate that he will use himself really 
for the upbuilding of spiritual life in the church, 
he is to be ordained, that is, recommended; and 
the churches are not to decide against him on 
account of any mere philosophical aberration or 
peculiarity of belief. Practically this is the 
principle on which ministers act as men; it is only 
as ecclesiastics that they adopt a narrower one. 
The very men who are intolerant in a council or 
in a presbytery will, outside of these bodies, make 
friendship, even fellowship in Christian work, 
with those whom they refuse to recognize inside 
of them. They act toward them personally pre- 
cisely as they ought to act toward them collect- 
ively. 

As to the suggestion that such a man as Mr. 
Merriam should leave the Congregational com- 





munion for the Universalist, it ignores the true 
conception of the church and of Christian fellow. 
ship. Where Mr. Merriam preaches, or whether 
he preaches at all, isa matter of minor importance, 
The personal issue is insignificant. But it is not 
unimportant that every man should find liberty 
to exercise, discreetly and judiciously, his own 
views within the bounds of his own ehurch, where 
he was educated, and where his affinities and 
associations are. Men seem to think that churches 
are no more than hotels. If a man does not like 
the fare at the Fifth Avenue, he can go to the 
Windsor; and some of our contemporaries argue 
analogously, that if a man is not in full aceord 
with the church to which he belongs he had 
better go to some other church that is more nearly 
in harmony with his opinions. But that is not 
the Christian idea. All those delicate fibers and 
nerves of association which constitute the very 
treasure of a man’s life are inherent in the church 
where he was brought up; and because a man 
cannot subscribe to everything that is held in his 
church, to coolly say to him, Pack up and go 
out, is to destroy—rather, to ignore—the very fun- 
damental idea of fellowship. Fellowship is not 
mere agreement in opinions. Spiritual affinity is 
of greater importance than intellectual accord. 


HARVEST WORK. 
‘ANY are looking forward to the coming 
months as a time of blessed ingathering, 
and are ulready forming plans for special revival 
effort in their various fields. To all such we would 
suggest an early inauguration of measures to se- 
cure the harvest which awaits the reaping. 

It is a great mistake our churches are making 
to defer their most earnest efforts for revival till 
the winter season. With the lengthening even- 
ings of early autumn, the pleasant weather and 
good roads, there could not be more favorable 
physical conditions for successful Christian work. 
Especially in our rural parishes the season’s cai- 
paign should be commenced and earnestly prose- 
cuted before the winter’s storms and snow-block- 
ades interfere with the congregations. In our 
cities, also, the fall is the most favorable season, 
as free from the distractions which come from the 
entertainments and secular lectures which take 
up so many of the winter evenings. It is a good 
plan to steal a march on the world. 

An early beginning gives a longer season for 
work before the interruption of the vacation sea- 
son. Then, again, by this course churches can 
better secure needed assistance. Later in the 
season the pressure of numerous and urgent calls 
upon evangelists frequently obliges them to cut 
short their visits before the best results are ob- 
tained. 

For obvious reasons the aid of neighboring pas- 
tors, qualified to assist in such work, would be 
still more difficult to obtain. If the observance 
of the week of prayer leads to a postponement 
of earnest and organized revival effort till the 
first of January it must be regarded as of doubt- 
ful benefit. 

Another suggestion of special application to our 
rural parishes is to look after the out-districts. 
A good farmer looks well to the corners and hedges 
and cuts clear to the fences. There are little 
settlements or school districts in all our country 
towns, removed from the church centers, that 
need thorough labor, and in no quarter will work 
yield better harvests. A pastor should be an 
evangelist to all these outlying sections of his 
parish. Occasional preaching services and a reg: 
ular weekly prayer-meeting are useful; but for 
the best results greater concentration of effort is 
needed, It is a good plan to hold series of meet- 
ings in these districts, making each in succession 
the center of earnest and persistent labor. Let 
the pastor leave his manuscripts at home, and, in 
school-house or farmer’s kitchen, talk the gospel 
to the people. When the pastor leaves for an- 
other district let a delegation of his warmest and 
most judicious lay brethren urge the work for 
ward. In this way a pastor may for his ow? 
parish solve the problem of a continuous revival, 
carrying from district to district the fire of a con- 
secrated heart and a holy enthusiasm. This out 
district work will react upon the church, giving 
new impulse to its energies, bringing new face? 
into the congregation, and, through the new ele 
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ment thus brought in, multiplying its usefulness. 
Let every sickle be sharpened and the harvest be- 
gun. 

‘‘Say not ye, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes and look on the fields; for they 
are white already to harvest.” 





DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE. 
| ae several years past the Holy Land has been 
the field of careful topographical research, 
conducted by the British and American explora- 
tion societies—the one operating west, the other 
east of the Jordan. In the former district there 
are to be identified, perhaps, 600 Scriptural local- 
ities: in the latter not more than 60. Yet the 
difficulties to be encountered in each case are sub- 
stantially the same—Arabs and malaria being the 
most serious. In the face of these and other ob- 
stacles Dr. Selah Merrill has been conducting his 
operations on behalf of the American society, of 
which the Rev. Dr. R. D. Hitchcock is president, 
for the last two years, and now returns to report his 
achievements. Indeed, for want of funds, his work 
is practically cut short at a point where the dis- 
coveries made promise the largest results. His 
operations near the Dead Sea leave no doubt in 
Dr. Merrill’s mind that he is on the track of the 
lost cities of the Plain. The popular belief that 
these were submerged by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, he maintains, is altogether erroneous. At a 
point near the northern end of the sea, where cer- 
tain rebuilt cities exactly correspond in number 
and location to those that were destroyed, he 
caused some excavations to be made. Here, un- 
derlying the mud huts of the Arabs, he found 
three buried cities, one below the other. The 
uppermost dated back to the Roman period; un- 
der that appeared ruins of a Hebrew character; 
and last of all, at a depth of 30 to 40 feet, relics 
were unearthed of a still earlier epoch and more 
primitive architecture. It may be that the evi- 
dences are not strong enough as yet to identify 
these, beyond question, as the remains of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; but it is obviously in that neigh- 
borhood and by such methods that their vestiges 
are to be sought. The determination of this fact 
alone would be an adequate return for all the 
money and pains which the society has expended. 

The value of this class of discoveries can hardly 
be overestimated. They revise our notions of 
Scripture scenes and of Scripture events. When 
we read of the wonderful capacity of the Holy 
Land for fertilization we cease to wonder at the 
old figurative notion of its flowing with milk and 
honey. When stories are told to us of vast 
architectural ruins, of the remains of irrigating 
canals, of Roman roads extending up and down 
the country five hundred miles. we realize that it 
was once, whatever it may be now, a land worth 
possessing and worth developing. 

The work of the Palestine Exploration Society 
should not suffer for lack of money. It is under- 
stood that the officers have repeatedly made ad- 
vances to its treasury, and are not themselves as 
yet reimbursed. There is also a debt resting on 
the society; and the topographical map which is 
now being prepared by Rudolph Meyer, assistant 
engineer in the last expedition, is so far a work of 
faith. Enough should be subscribed to relieve 
the society and send Dr. Merrill back to Palestine 
to follow up his valuable researches. 





THE DIVINE PERSONALITY. 


N\ R. Cook is doing a good service in present- 

ing to the rising generation the old argu- 
ments for the existence of a God, phrased in a 
newform. ‘‘ The universe is a thought; there can 
be no thought without a thinker; therefore the 
First Cause is a Thinker” is simply a new way of 
saying, A design, therefore a Designer. It is Paley 
modernized. But there are thousands of laymen 
and possibly scores of ministers who have not 
read Paley. It is well to reproduce him. 

Nevertheless, this argument is powerful only 
within narrow limits. It leaves wholly unproved 
the sacred truth of the divine personality. 

What do we mean by saying that God is a per- 
son. Mr. Cook has fallen into the error he criti- 
cises in others; he does not define. 

The impersonal stands in popular thought for 
what is cold, lifeless, unsympathizing, unemo- 








tional; the personal for what is warm, tender, 
sympathizing, loving. The one is inflexible; the 
other possesses all inflexions of feeling. The 
impersonal God of natural law is a Baal; the 
personal Jehovah is a Power that makes for 
righteousness. What are the conceivable limita- 
tions on divine power is a matter of the smallest 
possible concern to any soul—whether he can 
make two and two five, or two solid bodies occupy 
the same space. What are the tides of sympathy 
in the divine Being, what are to Him my woes, 
my joys, my temptations, my sins, is a matter of 
the highest possible concern to every soul. All 
that is really sacred in the declaration, God is a 
Person, is embraced in the simpler statement, God 
is love. Mr. Cook proves that the great First 
Cause is a Thinker. The hungry soul still cries 
out for proof that He is a Heart. 

The following proposition may be taken for 
granted : No man can understand any experience 
in which he has not had some share. The unin- 
tellectual cannot appreciate intellect; nor the un- 
imaginative imagination; nor the dullard a joke; 
nor the unspiritual a great soul. One must have 
elements of true heroism in him to see the heroic 
in another ; he must have a glimmer of true love 
in his own soul to comprehend the divine love in 
the Great Father. He that already has felt the 
affluence of the indefinable and unseen Love can 
thank Mr. Cook, will thank him, for justifying 
before the bar of reason a verdict won in the 
court of experience. But no man can come into 
the inheritance of a Personal God by the purely 
intellectual process to which Mr. Cook is, possibly 
wisely, confining himself. 

How am I to know there is a Personal God?— 
how, that is, am I to know that he is a yearning, 
loving, watching, care-taking, life-giving, pardon- 
ing, comforting, helping God? How am I to know 
that he is my Husband, my Father, my Mother, 
my Rock and Refuge, my All and in All? How 
am I to know that there he is a Sun to shine on 
me in winter with his warmth and a Wind to blow 
with life-giving in the spring? How does the bride 
know that there is love in the husband’s heart 
when her hand trembles on his arm before the 
marriage altar? How does the babe know that 
there is love in the mother’s eyes when they look 
down upon him through glistening tears? The 
love is not in the trembling air, not in the tearful 
eye. The nervous tremor, the flashing light, show 
nothing to the scientific analyst. The love lies 
beneath the symbol and speaks to the heart that 
knows love by a reason of its own. The Father 
love and the Mother love is known to the soul by 
its own sacred recognition. We know the per- 
sonal love of the Great Unknown, who is not only 
a Thinker but a Soul, because its sympathy has 
been our comfort in sorrow, our strength in 
temptation, our peace from remorse. The bur- 
den has dropped from our back as we have 
come into his invisible Presence; the feeble 
sinews have been made sinews of steel in the bat- 
tle in the valley of humiliation; the tears have 
been wiped from our eyes that no earthly hand 
could wipe away. 

Pagan philosophy can never give us more than 
a Pagan’s God. The Christian’s God is known 
only by the Christian’s experience. 








WORTH KNOWING. 


HE forthcoming report of the Home Mission- 

ary Society is largely taken up with an ac- 
count of the action of the recent National Council 
concerning that society, and a statement of the 
society called out by it. From these documents 
we extract some significant facts. 

1. The question whether the society can do 
with two secretaries has been determined by ex- 
perience. The experiment has been tried when 
the work was less than now, and it failed. 

2. The secretaries do the work of editors and 
treasurer. Thus the three secretaries of the Home 
Missionary Society do the work for that organiza- 
tion which, for adequate reasons, is in the Amer- 
ican Board divided between five men — two 
secretaries, one editor, one treasurer, and one 
business agent. 

8. The secretaries are not paid in advance of 
the missionaries. They have been sharing, and 
intend to share, all the embarrassments of the 
treasury, however severe. This clearly they ought 
not to be compelled to do. 








4. The nominal salary of five thousand dollars 
a year is not greater than is paid by other societies 
of a like nature; it is less than is paid to pastors 
and professors in New York city; it has in fact 
proved not enough to support them during the 
years that are past. 

5. This sum was fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee after careful inquiries, and as the amount 
which was required both by justice and the neces- 
sities of the work. 

6. In fact it has not been five thousand dollars 
a year. Last year fifteen hundred dollars was 
remitted by the secretaries; this year at least 
twenty-five hundred dollars will be remitted by 
them, voluntarily. 

These facts speak for themselves. Comment 
seems to us to be unnecessary. 





NOTES. 

—We hardly need to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the article from the Hon. 8. B. Gookins on the 
temperance question in another column. The differ- 
ence between him and the position of the Christian 
Union is perhaps not so great as he supposes it to be. 
We are, at all events, quite willing to leave the reader 
to get the actual truth by a simple comparison of 
the contrasted views, in so far as they are opposed to 
each other. We have only to make two corrections 
on matters of fact. Judge Gookins accidentally mis- 
quoces us in his closing paragraph. What we said 
was that ‘total abstinence proclaimed as a law de- 
prives love of 1ts leverage.’’ I cannot testify to the 
strength of my love by abstaining from doing what 
a specific statute, human or divine, absolutely pro- 
hibits me from doing. Judge Gookins also miscon- 
ceives the ground of our expressed opinion that Christ 
drank the common wines of his day. That opinion 
rests, not upon the charge of the Pharisees that he 
was a wine bibber, but upon his own statement that 
he ‘‘ came drinking,’’ and upon the indications of his 
course afforded by his attendance upon the wedding 
at Cana, his use of wine in the last supper, his ex- 
pressed wish to drink the cup with his disciples be- 
fore he died, the absence of all precepts prohibiting 
drinking, and other like indications. 

—The following explains itself. We shall be glad 
te publish the specific results in any other churches, 
in this or any other city, and the specific measures 
taken in any other churches to secure results: 

My dear sir: I have read your article in the Union, and also 
your kind note tome. In reply to your question I must con- 
fess myself very greatly indebted to Mr. Moody. I probably 
received more benefit from his ministry in New York than 
any other pastor. At one time I received nearly 200 persons 
into the church, and on several other occasions numbers 
reaching to 40 and 50. It is impossible for me to doubt the 
value of his work in view of these simple but mighty facts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gro. H. HEPWORTH. 

—The temperance movement in Kingston, N. Y., 
is yielding substantial fruits. The state of society in 
that city is represented to have been, only three 
months ago, so desperate that no security for life or 
property existed. There was no police force, and 
drunkenness and violence were rife. Since August, 
however, the Murphy revival has prevailed. Ten 
thousand people have signed the pledge, and crime 
has so largely diminished that the Recorder of the 
city has now less than one-sixth the number of cases 
that formerly came before him for trial. New York 
city offers Francis Murphy a still wider field. Will 
Recorder Hackett send him an invitation? 

—Last week a divine discussed iu our columns ‘The 
Church and the Theater.’’ This week we hear of a 
practical il)ustration of the modern relations between 
the two. On behalf of a benovolent enterprise of the 
church of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, in this city, a com- 
pany of young gentlemen, recent graduates of Yale 
College, will act John Brougham’s travesty of Shy- 
lock, at the private auditorium connected with the 
Union League Club, and popularly termed the “Union 
League Theater.’’ The entertainment will come 
off on Wednesday evening, Nov. 28th. There will, 
in fact, be two performances at the same place, but the 
first is to be given before the Yale Alumni Association 
and is not open to the general public. We may add, 
confidentially, that the play will be admirably put on 
the stage, and tickets will no doubt be very scarce by 
the close of the week. 

—Twenty years ago, a young girl of fourteen became 
legally guilty of a capital crime. Possibly a verdict 
of temporary insanity would have been really justi- 
fiable in her case. However, the crime was committed, 
and te Sing Sing she went under a life-sentence. 
There she shortly became a ministering angel among 
the convicts, and such has been her conduct for 
twenty long years that she at last made for herself 
influential friends who circulated petitions and pro- 
cured her release. Last Saturday she left Sing Sing a 
free woman, with the reputation of a saint among 
some hundreds of the worst of her sex. Prison life, 
then, is not always debasing, and, judging from this 
case, 1t may even serve to develop a germ of loveli- 
ness which, among the most uncongenial surround- 
ings, may grow until it is worthy the admiration of 
mankind. Heaven help her now that she is again m 
the outside world. 
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CREEDS AND THEIR USES. 
By THE Rev. RIcHARD G. GREENE. 


CHURCH or a Christian believer without a 
creed is an impcssibility. In the realm of 
man’s intellectual convictions a creed is a natural 
formation, taking its shape under the man’s will, 
but having its existence under laws which can be 
evaded no more than the law of gravitation or of 
chemical affinity. He who asserts it as a doctrine 
of his belief that there should be or can be no 
doctrinal belief stultifies himself in his very terms. 
The preacher who either claims or aims to preach 
without any doctrinal belief might as well protest 
that he utters his sermons without using his vocal 
muscles. However objectionable or dangerous 
all framing of Christian truth into intellectual 
forms may be we are absolutely defenseless 
against it. It is in our nature. The Church 
always has had its doctrine and always will have 
it, because the Church consists of human beings. 
To this fact of the unavoidableness of doctrine 
as the product of man’s intellectual action we must 
add the fact ,that there are truths authoritatively 
revealed from God which it is man’s duty and 
privilege to receive. 

Thus far there can be no question among Chris- 
tians. But at this point many questions arise. 
Only some hints toward their answers are pos- 
sible here. But it is a comfort that the just 
statement of a great question often starts its own 
answer as an echo. We may say, somewhat un- 
guardedly yet with much of truth, that the ques- 
tions which are not pregnant with their own 
answers are little worthy of either the asking or 
the answering. 

1. What are the doctrines revealed from God? 
As well ask, What is the science revealed in Na- 
ture? or, What are the sounds which the outward 
world pours ‘upon man’s ear? There is no one 
general limit in the Divine revelation—none that 
we can assign: each man fixes the limit for him- 
self, or it is fixed by God’s gift to him of capacity 
and receptivity. The Word of God is an inex- 
haustible fountain, and each intellect can be filled 
as full of truth as it can hold; there is in many 
men a failure to receive to their full capacity, but 
in no man is there any mechanical inserting by 
God of more truth than the mind can hold, or 
submits itself to take. Wherefore it isan utmost 
impossibility for any man to decide precisely in his 
thought and then to register accurately in words, 
which are but the ever-fluctuating shadows of 
thought, what are the doctrines revealed from 
God. The mere attempt to decide this question 
as a question, on the field of mere mental percep- 
tion and aside from the moral action of the soul, 
is an impertinence. Not thus can evenan approx- 
imation to truth be had. The Lord says: ‘If 
any man will do My will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” The whole intellectual method here 
isa mistake. There are doctrines revealed from 
God, and man has duty of receiving them, and 
for this duty he has necessarily the faculty of 
knowing them: but as God has chosen to reveal 
them not mechanically or in philosophical terms, 
or even in systematic order, but vitally and in an 
infinite diversity of garb and of approach, and not 
to the intellect alone, but to the whole man, so 
man must receive and know them, if at all, not in 
the accurate terms of human wisdom and as 
though he had fully compassed them in his 
thought and had noted all their dimensions and 
their reach, but as he receives and knows all 
other deep truth, by an inward and vital knowl- 
edge to which his best words can give only a 
partial and approximate expression. In such re- 
ception the intellect has its work; but it is subor- 
dinate; so subordinate that in special cases it may 
even be unconscious. Mere facts of the senses 
man may more precisely express in words; though 
with even these his imperfect speech often labors 
and strains like an over-laden ship: but the great 
doctrine of Revelation opening the deep things of 
God can be authoritatively set forth, ‘‘not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth,” and even as thus set 
forth are to be known only by ‘‘comparing spir- 
itual things with spiritual.” Vain is it then for 
us to seek outside of the Word of God for any 
array of sentences concerning which we may say, 
These are the doctrines divinely revealed. The 
utmost which we can say of our best words is, 





These propose to our intellect truths whose chief 
appeal is a living voice of God to the heart. 

The church has arrived at creeds vastly service- 
able as helps, instructions, compends, testimonies 
concerning the cardinal doctrines of the faith; 
but all this does not touch the point of our 
question, which is not of creeds which are allowa- 
ble or desirable for use as helps or as testimony, 
but of a creed which shall be authoritative as a 
standard of God’s truth. 

2. But, if it be granted that the doctrines from 
God can be so perfectly recognized, stated and 
systematized that the system shall be authorita- 
tive, then who shall give us the perfect creed? 
The many answers all seem resolvable into an 
assertion that the Church has authority to this 
end. Now, if the Church have such authority, 
and use it to make a test of fellowship, it must 
have it from Christ alone; for surely men ought 
not to presume to admit or exclude from Christ’s 
fellowship in Christ’s House on any basis or test 
for which they cannot claim Christ’s authoriza- 
tion. For, if the Church be not a mere religious 
club—an organization as merely human as a fire- 
company— if it be a company divinely instituted 
and ordered, the visible human Fellowship of the 
Son of God, then the terms of membership in it 
are fixed not by man but by the Lord himself; 
and if a creed be among those terms it must be 
in no words of man, but the direct and undenia- 
blefrevelation of the Holy Ghost. But, indeed, 
returning to our main question, we may say there 
is not on the earth an agency empowered of God 
to establish, beside His Word, a creed or a doc- 
trinal system which shall be anything more than 
an allowable help for instruction or for testimony. 
God—who has seen fit to write no creed in His 
Word—has given to no man or number of men, 
standing in whatever churchly dignity or sanctity, 
or congregational independency, any, even the 
least, authority in this regard; and to assert that 
He has, in whatever direction, is to concede the 
essential principle of the whole stupendous ec- 
clesiasticism of the Roman See. It is to give full 
scope to "sectarianism, bigotry and spiritual tyr- 
anny—those works of the Devil in the Household 
of Christ. 

3. What is the place and work of a creed—the 
best creed devised by man—in the fellowship and 
administration of Christ’s Church ? 

In the fellowship of Christ’s Church such a creed 
has no place whatever. Yet how often do we see 
the attempt to make fellowship center in doc- 
trine! It is amazing to see how good men often 
not only sacrifice Christian fellowship in their 
churches to doctrinal statement, but how. they 
even trust to doctrine—even to a form of doctrine 
—as the foundation and the insurance of their 
fellowship. They burnincense to it ; they hallow 
its name ; in their eyes it shines refulgent as it 
were the very standard of the King of Saints. 
When they form a church (especially if they zall 
it a Congregational Church), they know nothing 
more important in their act of organization than 
to pronounce themselves in fellowship on some 
human statement of doctrine, termed a “basis,” 
as though any such basis were possible ; when 
they receive new members they apply to them this 
test. When the brethren who are organized under 
presbytery or prelacy, moved by a new impulse of 
Christian love, seek to unite sections of Christ’s 
Church that have been at variance, they address 
themselves, first of all, to the harmonizing of their 
creeds. Witness the Old Catholic Conference at 
Bonn busying itself with the Nicene Creed : wit- 
ness the noble Evangelical Alliance. Ali this is 
in disregard of the great law of man’s constitution 
by which the intellect is primarily the differentiat- 
ing faculty of the soul, its discriminative and 
divisive faculty ; while the uniting force is in the 
affectional and moral nature, the heart. Why 
should we who hold in our hands the New Testa- 
ment, and have the simple story of Christ’s way 
of organizing his Church, and of the way of his 
apostles, presume to gather his Church on any 
other basis than that of simple faith upon the 
Son of God, thus laying for a foundation some- 
thing other than that is laid, even Christ? If it 
be said, as it often is, that there must be jirst 
some reception of Divine truth as a proposition 
addressed to the intellect, in order to provide a 
basis for any action by heart or will, then let the 
assertion be denied on the authority of Holy 





Scripture and of Christian experience. The intel- 
lect does and must act, but only subordinately, 
and as serving the man’s moral choice or love: 
indeed its action may sometimes be quite below 
the man’s consciousness, and may often be quite 
beyond all reach of his philosophy and immeasura- 
bly beyond any form of words in which man can 
clothe the truth of God. In the Church of Christ 
—and received, too, on good authority—are Zac- 
cheus the publican, and the thief repentant on 
the cross. What form of words was propounded 
to or accepted by them? By what curious intel- 
lectual process were they made joint-heirs with 
Christ ? Probably at the instant of their recep- 
tion by the Lord they could not have assented to 
any of the elaborate or any of the simple creeds 
of Christendom—not even to the Apostles’ Creed ; 
they would not have known the meaning of the 
words ; they could not have given any just intel- 
lectual statement even as to the Person of the 
Son of God : but their fellowship with each other 
and with all believers, and with us, if through 
grace we be ‘‘accepted in the Beloved,” was in 
that act of a loving faith with which their hearts 
recognized and trusted, while their lips confessed, 
the Lord Jesus as their Supreme and Divine Mas- 
ter and Saviour. Thence grew their creed in its 
due time. This is the single root of fellowship : 
we shall seek in vain for any other. When this 
is secured, from it will be ordered and decided as 
growths whatever intellectual form of doctrine 
may be needful and appropriate to sucha spiritual 
life of each soul or of the whole church. 

In the administration of Christ’s Chureh a creed 
has an important place. I may refuse to affirm 
solemnly before God, angels and men, as a test of 
my right to fellowship in Christ’s Church, my 
belief in a certain form of words or system of 
thought in which good men have framed the great 
revealed truth of God; while I may find it my duty 
and my privilege, for the sake of peace and order in 
the Church, to agree with the brethren upon such 
a creed as a general guide in matters of our out- 
ward procedure, such as our common testimony 
and instruction—especially if the creed adopted 
for this purpose be framed not for theological 
partisanship, as between this or that historical 
school of thought, but for a simple compendium 
of the grand Christian facts. We may illustrate 
the whole subject as to the place of doctrine and 
creed in the Church by reference to a kindred de- 
partment—that of worship; for there are brethren 
who make a form of worship as vital in their 
church fellowship as we Congregationalists make 
forms of doctrine in ours. We may say that doc- 
trine is as indispensable as worship, but that the 
forms of either are mere questions of administra- 
tion; so that while any church has power to use 
a hymn-book.or other prayer-book as a form 
through which it agrees to administer its worship, 
in which form of administration all its members 
may by its rules be called upon heartily to unite, 
no individual member is to be required, as a test 
of fellowship, to profess his exact assent to all that 
is written in prayer-book or hymn-book. Thus 
a creed is no more sacred than a hymn: both may 
well be established by rule of the church to be 
administered for the sake of order; but this is far 
different from setting either of them up as gates 
of Zion to exclude from or admit to Christ’s 
Church; far different from binding either of them 
as a burden upon any conscience. Christ, the 
Personal Son of God, is the only door, and he 
alone is Lord of the conscience. This reduces 
our authoritative creed to Simon Peter’s Confes- 
sion, Matt. xvi., 16, which (vs. 17, 18) Christ ex- 
pressly affirms to be his foundation for his 
Church. 

Every Christian man has right, as led by the 
Holy Ghost, to frame in fuller detail his own 
creed. Then each local church has right to 
frame its common creed for uses of education and 
testimony. Then the whole Church on earth has 
the right to agree on one and the same form of 
doctrine if it can, as the whole Church has the 
right to use one and the same form of words in 
its prayer or praise at any given time. Individual 
members may well submit to the general wish as 
to the use of any mere words or forms which do 
not deny Christ his supremacy as Master and 
Saviour. This only is fundamental in any church 
which aims to be a church of Christ: that it shall 


. found its organic structure, and admit, retain and 
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exclude members, not on the basis of any human 
code of doctrine, not by any intellectual proposi- 
tions of divine truth, but on the answer, in each 
individual case, to the simple and single question 
—the answer, moreover, being interpreted with 
Christ’s own charity toward the ignorant and the 
weak— Does this soul give credible evidence that 
it is actually following the Lord Jesus as Master, 
and trusting in him as its only Saviour? More 
than this cometh of evil and leads the Church 
whence it came. 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
AS IT LOOKED TO A WOMAN. 
| HAVE paid my respects to our State Legisla- 

- ture for the first time in my life and am deeply 
impressed thereby, though not in the manner I 
had anticipated. Having been instructed from 
my earliest days that law-making was an employ- 
ment for which only the superior masculine mind 
was capable; having been frequently informed, 
since reaching maturity, that women could not be 
expected to comprehend the nature and extent of 
the vast and important public interests reposing 
of necessity in masculine hands; having been sum- 
marily snubbed, time and again, since we began 
our temperance work, by being told that impor- 
tant public issues, the nature of which I could 
not comprehend, were at stake, with which I 
must not interfere by agitating the subject of 
legislation against the liquor traffic, you may 
imagine that I felt no little awe at the thought of 
standing in the august presence of the assembled 
body of our law-givers, whom you and I are not 
even wise enough to help choose, and hearing them 
discuss those important questions which we are 
incapable of understanding. 

The first impression I received upon entering 
the Assembly chamber was that it forcibly re- 
minded me of our county jail, which I had visited 
several times on missionary work intent. I could 
not at once imagine what association of ideas had 
called up so unflattering a comparison. It cer- 
tainly was a much larger, lighter and handsomer 
room and more sumptuously furnished than the 
jail. Its inmates were a finer looking class of 
men and better clothed. Presently it became 
apparent to me that the air was heavy and blue 
with tobaeco smoke, and then I recognized the 
tie which binds the higher and lower classes, law 
makers and law breakers alike, in common 
brotherhood. Before I left I recognized other 
points of resemblance. 

Members began to congregate at nine o'clock in 
the morning and stood around smoking and talking 
till 10 A.M., when the sessions were opened. They 
were adjourned at any time from 11 A.M. to 1 
P.M., rarely extending beyond the latter hour. 
As I had frequently heard our representatives 
complain of the hard work and terrible pressure 
of business brought to bear upon them at the 
capital and the complete exhaustion they experi- 
enced after a few weeks of legislative labor I was 
surprised at the brevity of the sessions, but con- 
cluded that the remainder of the day was spent 
in profound and and careful investigation, by the 
individual members, of the various bills pending, 
and study of the intricate social problems many 
of them involved. The extreme rapidity with 
which business was transacted during the sessions 
was a marvel to my unsophisticated eyes. Bills 
were called up by their numbers, the titles were 
rattled off and they were put to vote, one after 
another, with such dispatch that they were fre- 
quently either passed or indefinitely postponed 
before the members could turn to their printed 
copies and find out what they were voting upon. 
Sometimes several bills were ‘‘lumped ” together 
and carried or lost at one fell stroke. Their 
consideration in Committee of the Whole was 
equally hasty and—to profane eyes—superficial. 
The only object of the members seemed to be to 
get through, and that presiding officer who could 
run through the greatest number of bills in an 
hour was considered the ‘‘best fellow.’ Evi- 
dently, unless a bill had an active friend or active 
enemy on the floor it was likely to be either made 
a law or consigned to oblivion—it seemed to mat- 
ter little which—without thought or discussion. 
A bill to restore capital punishment, having an 
earnest friend on the floor, was discussed for 
nearly half an hour before it was voted down; 
and one exempting certain railroad lands from 





taxation, since it involved large pecuniary inter- 
ests of influential people, occupied several days. 
Bills affecting the liquor traffic, the rights of 
women, and prison reform had been introduced; 
and when I reflected that none of them had ear- 
nest advocates in either house, and that only such 
bills as involved the pecuniary interests of influ- 
ential persons on the spot and working hard for 
their passage were likely to receive respectful con- 
sideration, all others being got rid of in the speed- 
iest manner possible, I trembled for their fate. 

Surely, I thought, there must be a time when 
these law-makers devote serious and earnest study 
to the subjects upon which they are called to legis- 
late. Doubtless the afternoons are devoted to 
that purpose. So I determined to wait and see. 
The moment the session was adjourned the mem- 
bers jumped up like a roomfull of restless school- 
boys who had with difficulty been repressed so 
long. Some lighted cigars, some sought the 
society of the ladies present, and a general burst 
of such exclamations as ‘‘ Going to the party to- 
night?” ‘‘ Have a good time last night?’ ‘‘ Your 
wife coming down?” ‘‘ Will Miss J. be there?” 
greeted my ears. A bevy of school-girls sixteen 
years old could pot have been more completely 
absorbed in discussing the merits of parties and 
amusements, toilettes, good suppers and the at- 
tractions of the opposite sex than were these 
grave and reverend Senators and Representatives, 
many of them past middle age and with gray hair 
crowning furrowed brows. Not a word did I hear 
of important public issues. One group of men, 
with no women near them to lower the conversa- 
tional standard, might be engaged in discussing 
grave matters of state. On approaching them, 
however, and overhearing such remarks as ‘‘ Miss 
H. said last night she Anew you were a bachelor 
by the way your necktie was fastened on,” and 
‘* You made quite an impression on Mrs. K.; she 
said she hadn’t seen so distingué a looking man 
she didn’t know when,” the fond delusion was dis- 
pelled. Some of tie members sat at their desks 
and wrote letters, but I didn’t see many studying 
up their collection of printed bills, nor hear any 
conversation past the comprehension of the aver- 
age woman. Members came and went, but a 
goodly proportion spent the afternoon in the Capi- 
tol, smoking, talking, lounging or writing, till the 
shades of night began to fall. Some dispersed to 
committee rooms, where the important thinking 
and discussing of legislative work is supposed to 
be done. Bills introduced are referred to some 
one of several committees who investigate and 
report, and whose advice is generally followed, 
apparently without further thought, unless it be in 
reference to a matter upon which strong feeling ex- 
ists or personal or pecuniary interests are involved. 

One of our strong-minded Western women law- 
yers was present, lobbying for some bills of her 
own drafting concerning jail regulations, and 
providing for the working of the prisoners therein; 
and also for the security of additional relief to 
married women with vicious husbands. As she 
was to have hearings before several of these com- 
mittees, I was smuggled in with some others to 
their sessions. I was surprised to find that the 
members of the committees seemed to be unaware 
of the contents and even of the existence of these 
bills till she called their attention to them. While 
she read them, and explained the necessity for 
such changes in the laws as she asked, some listen- 
ed, some lounged, and one or two got up and went 
out. A few asked intelligent questions, and 
showed a real interest in the subject under con- 
sideration; but many looked bored at the necessity 
of having to give ten minutes’ serious thought to a 
question upon which they would soon be called to 
legislate, and which involved the well-being of 
thousands of their fellow mortals. When the lady 
inquired after the fate of another bill intended to 
accomplish an object similiar to one of hers, the 
chairman of the committee could not remember 
for the life of him whether they had recommended 
its passage or its indefinite postponement ; and 
not one of the members present could help him 
out of his dilemma. 

A general principle seemed to prevail to the 
effect that if a bill involved the consideration 
of an important subject, that was sufficient reason 
for recommending its indefinite postponement; as 
the members of committees did not consider it 
any part of their business to waste their time in 





investigating important subjects when there were 
so many parties that must be attended, cigars that 
must be smoked, ladies that must be entertained, 
and political and pecuniary interests of their own 
which could not be neglected. Ah! I found out 
in my first few days at the capital what some of 
those important matters of state which must take 
precedence of temperance legislation, justice to 
women, and social, civil and political reform, 
were. They were that Senator A. should have a 
good time, and Honorable B. C. should extend his 
influence and increase his popularity, that Esquire 
D. and his associates should inake a few thousands 
by a new turn in the corporation laws; that E. 
should be the next Senator to Washington, and 
so be able to give F., G. and H. valuable collector- 
ships; that I. should be State Attorney, and J. 
Chief Justice, so that he could pay off influential 
creditors; and that K. should be re-elected Gov- 
ernor, and so help the remainder of the alphabet 
to the various things they wanted. I could un- 
derstand it, if I am a woman ! 

One day a delegation of ladies from the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union visited the Legis- 
lature with a petition numerously signed asking 
for a law forbiding the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in any locality unless authorized by vote of a 
majority of adult citizens of both sexes. In the 
face of a strong and violent opposition the rules 
were courteously suspended for half an hour to 
allow the ladies to present the petition, and speak 
in favor of the legislation asked. The quiet, 
thoughtful, and unanswerable argument made by 
the lady who led the petitioners was responded to 
by a volley of yells and groans from the opposi- 
tion; and so great was the confusion that an ad- 
journment was rendered necessary. Here, again, 
I was reminded of the county jail; though the 
inmates of that humble institution usually wait 
till the members of the Christian Association are 
out of hearing before giving vent to their emotions. 
No other reply was ever made to the arguments 
of this lady, though the petition was not granted, 
doubtless owing to those same profound reasons 
which we women are not supposed to be capable 
of comprehending. 

A bill inaugurating certain measures of prison 
reform, recommended by the State Board of 
Charities and Reform, was defeated simply because 
it involved an important question upon a subject 
which the members knew nothing about, and 
couldn’t be bothered to investigate. 

Now, of course I can’t understand much about 
such things, being only a woman; but it does 
seem to me that it would be a good thing to send 
men to our Legislature who would not be obliged 
to indefinitely postpone bills on important subjects 
because they don’t know anything about those 
subjects, and can’t spend time to learn. What 
do you think? J. W. L. 


LIBERTY AND LAW. 
By THE How. 8S. B. GOOKINS. 
EVIEWING the remarks of your correspond- 
ent upon ‘‘Christ as a Temperance Re- 
former,” and your own upon ‘‘ Foundations,” in 
the Union of Oct. 24, I am led to think that a 
very important phase of the question discussed 
has been overlooked; viz., ‘‘total abstinence,” 
not as a law, to be embodied in a church covenant 
to prevent professing Christians from lapsing into 
habits of intemperance, but as a means of restor- 
ing and elevating to the Christian standard those 
who have already fallen. 

If the aim is to show that the Church has fallen 
into a paralysis in respect to the temperance 
movement, no careful observer will, I think, dis- 
pute the proposition. But if, on the other hand, 
it is suught to show that ‘* wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man” is on the whole a safe and 
Scriptural indulgence, I think the teacher ought 
to exercise great care and caution in the selection 
of his audience. 

Your present correspondent has had something 
to do with the management of our reformatory 
institutions, and his observations in this connec- 
tion have led him to the conclusion that of all 
those who have set out with the purpose to rid 
themselves of the vile habit in question by the 
power simply of human will, the number of those 
who have been successful in the attempt is quite 
small, while the number of those who have in- 
voked the aid of the ‘‘ higher law” and have laid 
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hold upon a Power outside of and above their 
own will, in other words have been, as the great 
Teacher himself would say, ‘‘ born again” in re- 
spect to the habit in question and who have suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to reform, is proportionately 
very large, reaching almost the maximum of all 
who have in good faith put forth the endeavor. 

This conviction has led your correspondent to 
seek, with whatever of earnestness and ability he 
possessed, to impress upon the minds of those who 
have sought the aid of our reformatory institu- 
tions the idea that there was no safety, no se- 
curity, no guaranty of a successful issue in their 
attempts at reformation, if they stopped short of 
this blessed consummation centralized in a fixed 
and unalterable law. 

Now, while in physiology and in morals there is 
a well-defined distinction between moderate drink- 
and drunkenness, is it not equally clear that when 
the habit has been once formed the one almost 
inevitably leads to the other? I may never have 
been tempted myself, but is it not my duty to in- 
terpose with wand and weapon, and to knock 
down and kill, if I can, a demon that is pursuing 
the fugitive who is putting forth all his energies 
to escape from the City of Destruction? When I 
quote the sayings of that grand old knight, 
Lyman Beecher, wlio, fifty years ago led the eru- 
sade against those defilers of the holy sepulcher 
who had congregated in the Town of Mansoul, I 
should not like to hear my listener quote in reply 
from the Christian Union to prove that the very 
Captain under whom I was persuading him to 
enlist was himself a moderate imbiber, with the 
inference that it would be quite safe to follow his 
example. I cannot but think that sucha ‘‘ founda- 
tion” for such a superstructure would be vastly 
more ‘‘ boggy ” than any that was ever laid by the 
‘*teetotal wildmén.” 

As to whether, in point of fact, the Captain of 
our Salvation, conforming to the social customs 
of the times, indulged in the use of alcoholic 
drinks, I find in the record no more evidence that 
he did so than that he committed the sins of 
which his associates were guilty—no more than 
that the lady crusaders who visited the saloons 
conformed to the habits of those who kept them. 
The charge of the Pharisees, that he associated 
with publicans and sinners, does not imply that he 
adopted their habits and customs, The gist of 
the offense was that he, professing to be a true 
Jew and a follower of Moses, had broken over the 
barriers of caste, and taken into his confidence 
the Matthews, the Zaccheuses and the Magdalens. 
If we must admit that he became a ‘‘ wine-bibber” 
I see not how we are to escape the conclusion that 
he became a ‘*‘ glutton ” also, for one charge is as 
positive as the other. 

It is often asserted that by tbe miraculous 
change of water to wine and by the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper he not only encouraged, but in 
the last instance positively enjoined the use of 
wine, by the injunction, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance 
of me.” The life of Christ, when viewed super- 
ficially, is full of apparent contrasts and paradoxes, 
He uses the conduct of a dishonest servant in 
perpetrating a gross fraud upon his master to 
show the skill and dexterity with which we should 
manage things, so that by ‘‘the wisdom of this 
world” men may not be allowed to outstrip the 
‘*children of light.” So he takes advantage of 
opportunity. At the beginning of his ministry, 
while attending a wedding, where wine was always 
used, deeming it an absolute necessity that he 
should in some way demonstrate his divine power 
over the forces of nature he changes water into 
wine. So, too, at the closing hour of that ministry, 
when the awful tragedy of his crucifixion, the 
crowning event of human history, looms up before 
him, he takes two simple things at hand, makes 
them the symbols of his broken body and shed 
blood, and directs that that tragedy be repeated, 
in symbol, to the end of time. When he gave 
that command he saw in prophetic vision the 
usage as it would be observed in this nineteenth 
century ; and that it would be, not a temptation 
to sin, but a ‘‘ means of grace,” a comfort and a 
consolation, as often as it should be repeated, and 
as long as it should be observed. 

It is said that the Bible contains no law of pro- 
hibition; that there is no room for it on the tables 
of stone, and that no Moses is authorized to en- 
grave it there. It is true that the Decalogue 





contains no prohibition of the use of alcoholic 
liquors; but we must look at the object and intent 
of the law in its bearings upon individual and 
social life, when we are seeking to find out its 
meaning. There is a law against idolatry, but are 
we not told that the Epicurean’s god is his belly? 
There is no law against obscene literature in the 
Decalogue, but we read very plainly, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” and we know very well 
that the one leads directly to the other, just as 
moderate drinking leads to drunkenness, The 
Ten Commandments contain no law against forg- 
ery, but when Iam commanded not to covet my 
neighbor’s property, and see that forgery is a device 
for getting from my neighbor what is his and not 
mine, I see at once that the prohibition of forgery 
is as clearly included as if it had been expressed in 
words. 

Again, it is said that yeast, which is needed in 
the fermentation of bread, contains an appreciable 
quantity of alcohol, and, the inference is, bread 
being a necessary food, alcohol is not prohibited. 
Ink is also necessary to writing, but whether it is 
used to write a dime novel or Paul's letter to the 
Ephesians makes all the difference in the world. 

The line of duty cannot be better stated than you 
have done in your seventh proposition. It so per- 
fectly accords with my own view that I quote it in 
full. Thus: 

‘7, But in this campaign a duty of total abstinence can 
be put on the stronger ground of love, The child of God 
may well be asked to surrender his liberty for the sake of 
another to whom liberty is dangerous. He may well re- 
fuse to eat meat if it makes his brother to offend. He may 
well cut off even his right hand, or pluck out his right eye, 
if it is leading him or another into hell-fire.” 

So far so good; but when it is added that ‘‘total 
abstinence deprives love of its leverage,” I must 
say that I don’t see it. When the young man sets 
out to make his New Year’s calls, has the love of 
the lady who receives him lost its ‘‘ leverage,” if 
the Jaw of her conscience compels her to with- 
hold the wine? Or, if wine is offered him, and he 
finds the Jaw of total abstinence resting upon his 
conscience, and he declines the offer, and goes 
home to his mother and sisters with a clear head 
and a warm heart, where is the missing lever which 
ought to have lifted him higher? The truth is 
that a Jaw of righteousness is a guarantee of the 
truest liberty in all God's universe. 

TERRE Haute, Ind. 
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AT HOME. 

The Rey. J. S. Shipman, D.D., LL.D., has accepted a call 
to the rectorship of Christ Church, N. Y., and will enter 
on his duties Sunday, December 2d. Dr. Shipman has 
been for nearly sixteen years rector of Christ Church, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Fletcher Clark, son of Dr. R. W. Clark, of Albany, 
was ordained to the work of an evangelist in Selma, Ala., 
Nov. 10. The sermon was preached by the Rev. H. 8. 
Bennett, of Nashville. Mr. Clark will for the present act 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Selma, 


A society of twenty-one persons having organized as a 
Congregational church in Marietta, Cobb county, Ga., 
was formally recognized, Nov. 12, by a council convened 
for that purpose. The pastor is the Rev. T. N. Stewart, 
formerly connected with the African M. E. communion. 
The installation sermon was preached by Rev. 8. 8. Ashley, 
of Atlanta, and the charge given by Rev. H. 8. Bennett, 
of Nashville. For the present the church receives aid 
from the American Missionary Association. As yet it has 
no meeting-house. 

The Congregational Churches of Connecticut opened 
their 10th Annual Conference at Hartford, Nov. 13. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. G. D. Pike, of New 
York, on “The relation of the Freedmen to Tropical 
Africa,” and by Dr. Alden on ‘‘Connecticut’s investment 
in the American Board.” The Rev. Geo. Harris, of Provi- 
dence, also spoke upon ‘‘ The Discovery and Success of the 
True Method of Giving.” Mr. Harris’s plan for systematic 
giving is that which has been successfully tried by so 
many churches, popularly known as the envelope system. 
Will larger benevolence in the Connecticut churches be 
the outcome of this conference ? 


A meeting of the Central South Conference, which rep- 
resents the Congregational churches of Nashville, Mem- 
phis and Chattanooga, Tenn., Selma and Sand Mountain, 
Ala., of Mississippi and of Northwestern Georgia, was held 
in Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 8th. Among the topics of interest 
discussed were ‘‘ Church Extension,” “‘ Education,” ‘‘ Tem- 
perance,” ‘‘ Sabbath-schools,” etc. It was resolved that 
the churches be urged to promote the cause of education, 





and that a missionary superintendent be appointed to 
labor among the churches, strengthening those already or- 
ganized and selecting new and promising fields for fresh 
work. A resolution was also adopted calling upon the 
American Missionary Society for continued assistance. It 
is probable that the Georgia churches will soon withdraw 
from the Central South Conference and form in Georgia 
one State organization; in which event the congregations 
of Tennessee will also form a general body of their own. 


The state secretaries of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Societies held an annual conference at Syracuse, 
Nov. 7th. There were present the Rev. Drs. Barrows, of 
Mass., Holbrook, of N. Y., Wolcott, of Ohio, the Rev. 
Messrs. Moore of Conn., Smith of Vt., and the Rev. Dr. Coe 
of the American Home Mission Society. Twenty-three 
topics were discussed, among others the following: ‘‘ How 
far should the yoking of feeble churches be pressed?” ‘‘ The 
responsibility of the newer states to carry on their own 
work,” “Is a Woman’s Board for home missions desirable?” 


This last question of the Syracuse Conference, as to the 
expediency of a Woman’s Board of Missions, is best an- 
swered by the experience of one already existing. The 
Woman’s Missionary Association of the Diocese of Long 
Island celebrated its fifth anniversary in Brooklyn, Nov. 
8th. The report of the secretary set forth that the work 
of the Association had been greatly extended and its mem- 
bership increased. Addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Vail of Kansas, the oldest bishop present, who spoke in 
very complimentary terms of the Association, and urged 
the members to continue in their work; by the Bishop of 
Shanghai, on ‘“‘ The State of Civilization in China;” by the 
Rey. S. D. Hinman on “ Work among the Sioux ;” and by the 
Rev. Dr. Riley on ‘“‘The Prospects of the Church in Mex- 
ico.” Bishops Vail, Brown, Morris and Spaulding also 
spoke on church work in the West; and the needs of the 
Freedmen were alluded to by the Rev. Dr. Douglass of 
Mississippi. Will the state secretaries who met at Syra- 
cuse note the proceedings of the women in Brooklyn? 


Several events of interest have lately transpired at Prince- 
ton, N. J. Atthe Theological Seminary Dr. A. A. Hodge 
has been installed in the chair of Systematic Theology, so 
long and so ably filled by his father, Dr. Charles Hodge. 
At the college a report has been presented to the trustees 
by Dr. McCosh, asserting among other things that the in- 
stitution has improved as much in the methods of teach- 
ing as in its buildings and museums. The entrance 
requirements have been raised to a high standard, and the 
professors so multiplied as to secure the fullest and best 
possible instruction. Princeton is sustaining its character 
as an educational center. 


The 28th anniversary of the American Bible Union of 
the Baptist Church was held in New York Nov. 14th. The 
Rev. Geo. Miller, of England, was present and took part 
in the exercises. Among the other addresses one was de- 
livered by the Rev. Harvey Johnson, of Baltimore, on 
“The Bible: Its Relation to the Colored Race,” in which 
the opinion was expressed that a large part of the colored 
people would be brought under the control of the Catholic 
Church unless they were given sufficient education to 
enable them to understand the Bible for themselves. 


The spiritual condition of the negroes is attracting the 
attention of more than one religious body. At the annual 
session of the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia, held lately 
at Alexandria in that State, the report of a committee on 
this subject elicited general discussion. The report de- 
clared it to be the duty of the Southern churches to do their 
full part ‘toward the moral and spiritual elevation of the 
race, and the subsequent remarks of the delegates strongly 
indorsed this sentiment. 


At the same meeting of the Virginia Synod the case of 
the Rev. E. T. Baird, D.D., of East Hanover, Va., occupied 
considerable attention. Dr. Baird, it will be remem- 
bered, was charged some time ago with misappropriating 
the funds of the Southern Presbyterian Publication Board, 
of which he was Secretary, but has been acquitted of the 
charge by the civil courts of Richmond. Pending trial by 
the courts he was deposed by his Presbytery from the min- 
istry and communion of the church. From this decision 
he now appeals to the Synod. After extended discussion 
the appeal was sustained and the case referred back to the 
Presbytery for a newtrial. It is to be hoped that this may 
result in Dr. Baird’s complete vindication. 


The Rev. James L. Hall, who is a Methodist minister, but 
has been preaching for some time in Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, finds himself between the upper and 
the nether millstones of the two denominations. Mr. Hall 
objected last year to going to Bay Shore, L. L., as directed 
by the Methodist Conference, and was thereupon suspended 
by a disciplinary committee until the next conference 
could take action in his case. Meanwhile he has been called 
by Grace Church of Brooklyn to its pulpit, and applies for 
admission to the Brooklyn Presbytery. The Presbytery, 
however, refuse to accept a minister under suspension, and 
Mr. Hall's case assumes a very uncertain aspect. 


The revival work in New Hampshire is being vigorously 
pressed by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at Manchester, 
Major Whittle at Portsmouth and Messrs. Needham and 
Cate at Concord. In Portsmouth Mr. Henry Morehouse is 
assisting the evangelists, and with Mr. Sankey directing 
the overflow meetings, which are very large and held in 
more than one building. Another laborer in this field is 
Mr. C. W. Satvyer, of Boston, who has taken charge of a 
young men’s meeting held every morning and largely at- 
tended. The first week’s work is reported to be in every 

a success. It is confidently hoped in Manchester 
that the next three may develop a large work of grace, 
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Messrs. Moody and Sankey have accepted the invitation of 
the churches at Springfield to spend February in that city. 


This time it is an unevangelical minister gone over to 
orthodoxy. The Rev. H. A. Hanaford, late of Little Falls, 
N. Y., has written a letter to the Secretary of the New 
York Convention of Universalists, stating that for two 
years he has had “‘an increasing conviction of the essen- 
sial truthfulness and adaptation to human needs of 
those conceptions of Christian doctrine which have dis- 
tinguished the people commonly called evangelical.” He 
expresses his “dissatisfaction with the Universalist inter- 
pretations of the Scripture teachings,” and formally re 
nounces ‘‘ all fealty to or connection with the Universalist 
Denomination.” Mr. Hanaford will connect himself with 
the Congregational Church and ministry, and will no doubt 
receive warm welcome from that body. His mother is 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hanaford, the Universalist preacher. 





Referring to the case of the Rev. James F. Merriam, of 
Springfield, Mass., to which allusion was made last week, 
it transpires that overa hundred members of his charge 
express their ‘‘ willingness to accept him as their Christian 
teacher and guide,” and request him to remain with them, 
“notwithstanding the refusal of the council to install 
him.” Mr. Merriam has published in the Springfield 
“Republican” the statement of his Confession of Faith 
read before the Council. It does not embody his views on 
the subject of the future life, which were only elicited in 
response to questions. He has certainly commended him- 
self, even to those who most dissent from his opinions, by 
tne frankness with which he has stated them. He would 
not be smothered into the brotherhood of the churches by 
concealing his real views. His opinions on other points 
are not different from those current in Evangelical 
churches. He maintains the existence of a personal God, 
the authenticity of the Bible asa ‘‘ divinely inspired book,”’ 
and the divinity of Christ as stated and defined by him- 
self; he recognizes the ‘‘ tremendous and terrible power in 
human nature of sin,’’ and defines his faith in atonement 
by the declaration ‘‘that God, in Christ’s death, suffered 
in his own divine nature for us, and that it signified God’s 
free forgiveness to the repentant of their sins.” 

New Jersey has long been notable for its good Sunday 
School conventions, and the one held last week at Pater- 
son was no exception. All the addresses were of a most 
practical character and ably treated. Itis evidence enough 
of this to say that Drs. J. H. Vincent, S. H. Tyng, Jr., 
A. D. Vail, of Newark, and J. M. Buckley, of Stamford, 
were among the speakers. A valuable and timely paper 
py the Rev. H. M. Sanders, of Yonkers, showed pungently 
how people ‘‘ Spoil the Bible,” and an address by the Rev. 
E. G. Taylor, D.D., of Providence, R. I., very happily an- 
swered the inquiry, ‘‘ What shall the Harvest be?” Dr, 
Tyng’s address on ‘‘ Catechism, Creed, Christ, or Christ, 
Creed, Catechism—which?” is described as rich, uplifting 
and intensely full of Christ. An outline on Bible readings 
was presented by Prof. W. E. Sherwin, the subject being 
“The Rock,” followed by his peculiar renderings of Alice 
Cary’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” The reports presented to the con- 
vention, grouped by Congressional districts, showed good 
work through the state. Sunday School operations in New 
Jersey ought to feel an immediate stimulus. 








The Missionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church began its annual meeting in New York, Nov. 14th. 
The Treasurer’s report shows that the debt of the com- 
mittee, which stood last year at $262,000, has been reduced 
by $93,000. The amount of indebtedness at present is 
in the neighborhood of $169,000, including outstanding let- 
ters of credit. It was determined that the appropriations 
for the ensuing year should be made on the basis of 
$676,000, of which $120,000 should be appropriated to the 
liquidation of debt. Reports were received from the 
various mission stations of the church and appropriations 
made for their support. The Bulgarian mission was rep- 
resented as being practically broken up by the Russo- 
Turkish struggle, although the native pastors and helpers 
are doing the best they can amid the calamities of war to 
sustain the work. The sum of $4,000 was appropriated, to 
this enterprise. An appeal was made by Bishop Haven in 
behalf of Liberia. The Methodist Church there, the Bishop 
states, is the only self-supporting religious denomination in 
the republic. He represents the tribes and chiefs in the 
interior of Africa, back of Liberia, as anxious for instruc- 
tion especially in the English language. Appropriations 
were accordingly made of $1,000 toward a school in Liberia 
and $2,500 for interior work. The aggregate appropria- 
tions for foreign missions amount to $268,077.35. For 
domeStic purposes, including the missions to the American 
Indians, Chinese and Freedmen, the sum of $221,000 was 
set apart; and for contingent and incidental expenses, 
$67,000. ‘The field is the world,” and the Methodist 
brethren are not unmindful of the fact. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Practical Christianity.—Two very respect- 
able gentlomen, moving in good society, Dr. Baxter Lang- 
ley, and a Mr. Swindleburst, president and secretary of 
the Artisans’ Dwelling Company, have been locked up to 
hard labor for eighteen months for having provided too 
comfortably for themselves out of the proceeds of their 
philanthropy. When we have learned to deal in like man- 
her with derelict savings bank presidents, we too may 
begin to call ourselves a Christian nation. 





The Over-Gush of Fellowship.—A somewhat preposterous 
meeting held at Leicester under the call of a few individ- 
uals, during the late session of the Congregational Union 
in that town, seems not unlikely to give rise to serious con- 
sequences, The call invited to Conference ‘ those who feel 





that agreement in theological, critical or historical opinion 
can no longer be held to be essential to religious commun- 
ion.” And it is really surprising to see how many reputable 
Congregational ministers could give in a sentimental ad- 
hesion to a proposition so unguarded. The Rev. Edward 
White, one of the freest and at the same time one of the 
sharpest and soundest Christian thinkers in England, 
formulates his objections to the loose talk of this meeting 
in the following reply to an objector to him in the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian World”: 


“ Christian churches are for believers in Christ. They lose 

all their meaning when they become anything else. Those 
who agree in the general belief of an authoritative Divine 
Revelation, anu in accepting the Bibleas a sufficient record of 
it, can find a modus vivendi, can associate togethur in churches 
and in wider unions of churches, notwithstanding enormous 
differences in the interpretation of that record on some sub- 
jects. Having a common sta: dard of appeal, discussion may, 
and probably will, lead towards closer unity. But it is im- 
possible to recognize as Christian believers, in any honest 
sense, those who put the revelation of God in Christ only on 
the same level with the ‘divine revelation’ in Buddha a:d 
Pythagoras. Apparently your writer pleases himself with the 
thought tbat [am a heretic turned persecutor. Nothing of 
the kind. [am only a Christian believer confounded at the 
proposal to hold spiritual fellowship, in dishonest psalm- 
singing, with men who believe in nothing particular, and 
who wish to make that the basis of unity.” 
The lesson for us to lay to heart from this is that one of the 
worst consequences of the error which makes everything 
of orthodox opinion is the reactionary error of those who 
make nothing of it. 





A Grave Question arises in some minds whether this pro- 
posed latitude of fellowship does not indicate a failure of 
all Christian belief on the part of some of its advocates. 
On this point a private letter indicates that there begin to 
be grave searchings of heart. We are permitted to quote: 

“The chief interest at Leicester was created by a Guy 
Fawkes meeting for freethinkers, got up by certain members 
who have abolished Christianity as a miraculous revelation, 
and wish to establish a basis of communion on the ground of 
believing nothing in particular. The unknown quantity is 
the solar center about which we are all to revolve. This oc- 
casions much difficulty to matter-of-fact minds, and I think 
there will be a set to before long to shut these Buddhists out 
of the Union. Things have gone to awful lengths in some 
quarters! The pastor of one of our great historic Noncon 
formist churches will not hear of any special divine mission 
of Christ.” 





Presbyterian Heresy Trials.—The Rev. David Macrae, 
whose lack of fidelity to the Presbyterian standards is ag- 
gravated by an excessively caustic and sarcastic way of 
stating his views, was prohibited lately from making a 
certain line of remarks before the Presbytery: so he has 
resolved to ‘ print it and shame the fools,” and it is being 
distributed among the eldership of the Scottish churches. 
The following paragraph puts his case shrewdly: 

*T earnestly trust that the Presbytery, by its answer, will 
dispel the idea that dissent from the Westminster Confession 
implies infidelity to our ordination vows; that in a church 
avowedly founded on the Word of God we have no right to 
ascertain anything about God except what the Westminster 
divines had ascertained 230 years ago; and that we can, there- 
fore, never ask either Presvytery or Synod to reform the 
Westminster creed. For it must be remembered that we can 
never honestly ask that creed to be reformed unless we can 
honestly come to the conviction that the creed is wrong, and 
therefore needs to be reformed.”’ 


France.—La Voiture Biblique—A Bible committee in 
France has instituted a new evangelizing agency—the 
‘* Bible Carriage.” Mr. Grattan Guinness has made a tour 
with one, and shouts Eureka ! 

“The secret of how to obtain liberty to proclaim the Gospel 
in the towns and villazes of France has, I believe, been at 
length discovered. It is open air preaching from the elevated 
stand of the Bible Carriage under cover of the sale and circu- 
lation ot the Scriptures.” 

The method of it is thus described—the example is from a 
country fair in a little market-town: 

“Crowds, crowds in the little town from an early hour, with 
cattle, and all sorts of goods and trumperies for sale. About 
11 a.M., when they bad got somewhat through their purchases, 
we went forth with the carriage after prayer, and stopped 
our progress through the fair at a number of the most 
crowded parts to give Gospels and sell Bibles and Testaments. 
It was very hot, but the enthusiasm of the people to get the 
Gospels was even boiter. What hands were stretched out for 
them ! Yellow hands, and brown hands, and freckled bands, and 
tawny hands, and big hands, and black hands, and little hands, 
and all sorts of hands by hundreds! A large number of New Tes 
taments were bought by them, without our making much 
effort to sell them, and the police did not offer the slightest 
opposition. It was far too noisy, and crowded, and busy, for 
preaching, but the seed of truth was widely sown; and now 
the fair is over, and the people all scattered over the country 
to their houses, carrying with them the books they have re- 
ccived. 


BeLGium.—A Converted Village.—The political move- 
ment toward Protestantism that has been initiated by M. 
Laveleye and other eminent Catholic Liberals seems to 
differ from the ‘‘Old Catholic’ movement in Germany 
and Switzerland in that it runs parallel with a genuine 
work of spiritual religion. One of the most interesting 
incidents of it has been the story of Sart-Dame-Avélines, a 
large village not far from Brussels, It began in the dis- 
satisfaction of the villagers at the removal of their parish 
priest. This and the reading of the New Testament in- 
clined them to send for a Protestant minister, and has led 
to the true, spiritual conversion of a very large number of 
the villagers. They have given out of their poverty 1,200 
francs toward the building of a church, in which a congre- 
gation of about two hundred assembles every Lord’s day. 
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ANOTHER WESTERN VIEW OF THE TRIEN- 
NIAL COUNWIL, 

WE gave last week from a recognized sepresentative 
of Western Co gregationalism a vigorous defens+ of 
the Natio al Cou: cil. We give this we-k, from another 
equally repre-entative Congregational pas or, another 
view. He needs no introducti n; and bis letter esis 
for no other comment than the suzges!i n that a council 
which shou'd be a ‘‘convress” or a ‘te ferene-,” 
should discuss freely great themes, and pass uo reso)u- 
1i0:s, might furovish all tbat Mr. Cordle,; desires, a d 
avoid all the difficulties which Mr. Swith so ter-ely 
presents: 


We do not speak for the “‘ whole West.” The following 
objections to the council at Detroit are personal. They 
arise from some root of transmitted Congregationalism 
in us. 

I. It was not a body for pure discussion. Its votes were 
designed to have effect on the ecclesiastical managements 
and benevolent operations of our denomination. If they 
had any effect, then the council is an ecclesiastical body. 
If they had none, it ought not to have existed. If they had 
very little, it was not equal to the trouble. It was a small 
body, a short-lived body, a hasty body, and an expert- 
mental body. Its fitness as an aid to our general welfare 
is open to question and criticism. While it is true that the 
questions and details brought before it are more or ]e3s 
discussed in the local and state associations of the West, it 
is also true that the discussion of state and local questions 
in a national body is another matter. The efficiency of 
such discussion remains to be shown. In our own opinion 
the state and local bodies are amply equal to their own 
subjects, or, if not, should become so. It is an unnecessary 
question to bring before a national council whether the 
churches of Michigan would better buy their Sunday-school 
books of the Congregational House in Boston. It is a fool- 
ish question to ask anywhere what the churches in the 
West think the salaries of the secretaries of the A. H. M. 8. 
in New York ought to be. So far as ecclesiastical man- 
agements came upon the carpet, we think that the Triennial 
Council is open to the saying: 

** Montes parturiunt et nascitur 
ridiculus mus,” 
if not muss, 

II. On the side of pure discussion the Triennial Council 
was almost an example of ‘‘lucus a non lucendo.” The 
presentation of elaborate papers to promiscuous audiences, 
their reference, after a few throttled remarks, to a com- 
mittee, and the reading of a report constructed to silence 
discussion, with, perhaps, a few more throttled remarks 
before a final vote—this it is customary to call “ diseus- 
sion.” It is certainly not a concussion. The very full his- 
torical paper of Dr. Wolcott, for example, deserved the 
amplest response. But, heard as it was ina hurried body, 
it was left hanging in the air like one side of an arch, and 
there was no treatinent by the assembly to bring it down 
full to the ground—on the other side. We object to such 
discussion without discussion, because it is inherent in the 
construction of such a council to present its topics in the 
manner it adopted. Its papers were good, but better read 
than heard. The work of a committee is in conclave and 
too sudden to be weighty on important themes. If it is 
the spirit of the nineteenth century which requires us to 
get at truth in such a stupid way, we are sorry for the 
nineteenth century. 

If, then, the council be justified because of its ecclesias- 
tical benefits, we object that these benefits were to be 
secured without it in narrower bodies. 

If it be justified because of its opportunity for discussion, 
we reply that its discussions were not real or thoroughly 
deliberative. 

If somebody flings in “fraternity,” as a make weight, 
we do not wish to ride too many thousand miles for mere 
fraternity, but prefer to expend our traveling money on 
more suffering objects, as, for example, on heme mission- 
aries who live on “ potatoes, salt and black pepper.” The 
cost of those ‘‘ handshakings” at Detroit runs up into the 
thousands which would almost have cancelled a very sad 
and distressing debt on the church where we met—an act 
of fraternity indeed. 

III. We put a bar against the tendency of the Council to 
set the example of running too far for what would better 
be thought out and done up at home. The local church 
should educate itself to competence in its own affairs and 
relations. It should be the highest example of Congrega- 
tional capacity. Our receipt fora hundred matters now 
broached from California to Maine would be: Put more 
mind, heart and judgment into your local churches ; 
better ministers, better deacons, better prudential and 
standing committees. Let every church have a business, 
and attend to it. A church organization without object 
and decision is weak. It were better for most Western 
churches if they had a more vigorous autonomy and a 
higher standard within their own walls. A thousand 
national councils cannot inject the genius of common 
sense and Christian love into ‘ our” church or ourselves. 
We shall gain strength as a denomination by more in- 
dividual thinking and less railroading. 

IV. Most heartily did we enjoy the spirit of the Council. 
Our visit at Detroit was a white day of charming hospital- 
ity ; but we think we shall never go over such a stretch of 
miles again to learri how to buy Sunday-school books for 
our Sunday-school. Still, perhaps we need some grand in- 
spiring assembly of the whole, We have a national fiber 
along our bones. If the Congregational Denomination can 
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bring the dawn of National redempt ion from fraud, hatred, 
lying, folly and indecency one day nearer, we vote for a 
general assembly which shall surpass Runnymede or the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. We do not feel at present, 
that Triennial Councils have ¢ 
port their continuance. J. 


zh importance to sup- 
MORGAN SMITH. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 
wher 31. 1877. vou say, ‘In view of 


y, to Sy ik of the de- 


IN your paper of Octé 
all the facts of our monetary histor 
monetization of silver as one of the causes of the decline 
in that metal within the last vear or two is a little brazen.” 
Was not silver worth more at the time of its demonetization 
than gold? Would not the war, if made on gold, that has 
been made on silver by t different nations, reduce the 
value of gold? If debts w 
or wheat, and a law was 
paid only in wheat, would not such a law increase the price 
: If so, would such 


» contracted payable in corn 
then passed that debts must be 
of wheat and decrease the price of corn? 
a law be right or just? To quote farther from same article 


—‘“‘and to tell the people that Congress in 1875 and 1874 

cheated them out of the silver dollar is worse than brazen.” 

Mr. Garfield in his speech in Ohio says, speaking of the bill 
2 


before the House to stop the coinage of silver: ‘‘I don’t 
know whether I voted for it or not.” ‘ Inever read the 
bill.” ‘* There was no call of the ayes and nays. Nobody 
opposed the bill that I know of.” “It was put through on 
the faith of the report of the chairman, therefore I tell 
you, because it is true that I had no knowledge about it.” 
“ That bill did not demonetize silver; all that it did was to 
stop the coinage; it was still a legal tender.” ‘* What did 
demonetize silver? Why in 1874 there was a committee ap- 
pointed; they brought into Congress a very large book 
made up of ninety volumes.” ‘It was found a year or 
two afterwards that they had dropy« 
dollar from the silver coins of the United States.” ‘I don’t 
think they knew it or had any intention to doso.” ‘No 
doubt it was a says Mr. Garfield, and 
other members have said the Now, if this is not 
cheating the people, ** w i Would it not be right, 
just and honest to pay the debt, as we agreed, in either 
gold or silver? Would it be right. just and honest to pay 
itin a metal made dearer by the 
other, and thereby increase the amount of the debt? 

That the Christian Union should write in the interest of 
fixed and permanent capital and against the 
manufacturing, etc., seems strange.  Y 


a altoge ther the silver 


mistake.” So 


same 


demonetization of the 


farming, 


We venture the assertion that Mr. Garfield never ut 
tered any such nonsense as is here attributed to him. 
‘““T.” gives a most bungling report of what he said. 
Stanley Matthews implied in one of his speeches that 
the silver dollar was really dropped in the Revised 
Statutes—‘‘ the very large book of ninety volumes” (! !) 
of which ‘ T.” Stanley Matthews, however, 
was not in Congress at the time. But it is all false. 
The truth is as given in the editorial which our corre- 
spondent criticises. 
1853, and therefore its demonetization was not one of 
the causes of the recent decline in the value of silver. 
From 1853 the silver dollar has been no part of our cur- 
rency, and so the people could not have been cheated 
out of it in 1873 and 1874. If there was any cheatirg 
of this kind it was in 1853. The silver dollar has played 
a most insignificant part in our silver coinage from the 
first. Up to 1857 less than three millions had been 
coined, while of the smaller coins there had been over 
eighty-six millions. No wonder “ T.” is aggrieved, be- 
lieving what he does. But he is misinformed. The 
silver dollar was virtually dropped in 1853; it was 
fully and fivally dropped in February, 1873. The “big 
book ” had nothing to do with it. 


speaks, 


Silver was virtually demonetized in 


SOME TEMPERANCE TEXTS. 

THE Bible is not silent in its prohibition of liquor. It 
does condemn, and that emphatically, the use of wine and 
strong drink. ‘ Look not upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright; for at the /ast it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder,” can be explained in no other way than a 
condemnation of the use of liquor. 3e not among wine 
bibbers” is clearly an entreaty to refrain not merely from 
the use of wine but from the society of those who drink it. 
Whatever leads to a violation of Bible teachings the Bible 
condemns. 

While there may not be room left upon the “ tables of 
stone ” for a new prohibitory law, we find enough already 
there to meet the temperance question, just as our Saviour 
found laws enough there to prohibit lust, on the principle 
that whatever conflicts with the spirit or observance of the 
decalogue was a virtual violation. 

In answer to the bald assertion, unproved, “that the 
Bible discriminates between drinking and drunkenness,” I 
simply ask him for a citation of passages in which this 
‘‘discrimination” is made. Of course, he must confine him- 
self to the use of intoxicating liquor. I am content to rest 
the question of sobriety or total abstinence wholly upon 
the Scriptures. 

Certain passages in the Scripture commend wine. 
Our correspondent will find them by the use of any 
concordance. Others condemn wine. There are two 
methods of reconciling these passages: one is on the 
hypothesis that there were two kinds of wine in use, 
one unfermented; the other is that the Bible condemns 
the abuse of wine as a sin, not all use of it. The former 
hypothesis is not sustained by the best Bible critics. 
Because the Rible does not condemn all use of wine it 





does not follow that a man may properly seek his com- 
’ 


pany among “ wine bibbers.’ 

I NAVE been so greatly perplexed by recent editorials of 
the Christian Union on the temperance question that I 
must seek relief by asking a few questions. 

1. Is there a ‘lethargy onthe temperance movement” at 
the present time? Did not the “ praying raid,” in addition 
to its direct work against the traffic and the general awak- 
ening and enlightenment of women throughout the coun- 
try, result in the reviving of all temperance organizations, 
and the conversion and reform of Reynolds, Murphy and 
The State of Michigan alone reports 
8,000 reformed men. The wave has just reached us in this 
saloonous town of the far West, and many drinking men 
are trying to live a better life. 

2. Do not the churches ‘distinguish between drinking 
and drunkenness” 

Is a pledge of total abstinence required as a qualifica- 
tion for admission, or a member dismissed for drinking 
it becomes outbreaking drunkenness? Is not the 
therefore, in not working specially against this 
you consider the example of the 


thousands like them? 


until 
church, 
sin, following what 
Master? 

3. Has any individual ever been known to succeed in the 
temperance work, as a specialty, who did not preach and 
practice total abstinence? Can any organization succeed 
on any other principle at the present time? 

Respectfully, Mrs. J. H. REEp. 

CoLtumbBus, Nebraska. 

It isa little discouraging to find that a criticism of 
attack upon the work. 
Shall a mother be accounted an enemy of her child be- 
cause she points out his mistakes 19 him? 2. Some 
churches do not distinguish between drinking and 
drunkenness. They do require a total abstinence pledge 
of members, and, at least in theory, make all wine 
drinking a disciplinable offense. The Universalist min- 
isters in Boston and vicinity are reported to Lave re- 
cently declared that any use of wine as a beverage shall 
be regarded as a suflicient cause for the discipline of 
one of their number. 3. We have never indicated the 
least objection to preaching or practicing total abstin- 
We object to preaching it as a lam resting 
ifie Scripture statutes, forthe statutes do not 


methods is construed into an 


ence. 
upon Spe cl 
exist. 











THE DELIVERANCE. 
Acts xxvii., 33-44. 
unto their desired haven.’’—PSALM 


December 2.- 

“He bringeth them 
evil. dU. 

BOUT 476 miles west of the island of Clauda lies 
A the island of Malta. On the northeastern coast 
of this island is a haven, deriving its modern title of St. 
Paul's Bay from the events whose history we are now 
about to examine. Turn to your atlas, to your Cony- 
beare and Howson, to your Bible dictionary, or to your 
illustrated commentary on Acts, and you will find a 
map of this coast. A rocky promontory running out into 
the sea bears the name of Point Koura. Upon this 
rocky promontory the waves created by a northeast storm 
would beat with great violence. The breakers would 
be heard by the educated ear of a seaman in the dark- 
ness of the night, and above the sound of wind and rain 
and wave, far out to sea. A ship drifting in a west-by- 
north direction would pass near this point and find just 
beyond it the mouth of the bay. This bay has been 
carefully sounded in modern times. Opposite the point 
the water is twenty-five fathoms; it begins to shoal; 
twenty-two fathoms, fifteen, twelve. Then comes the 
island of Salmonetta, a little low rocky ridge or islet 
separated by a narrow channel of a bundred yards’ 
breadth, from the cliffs of the island beyond. There 
under the influence of an east-north-east wind two seas 
always meet, that is, two currents flowing in from the 
sea, one between the islet and the cliff, the other on the 
seaward side of the islet. Just beyond is, or formerly 
was, a beach; the rocks of Malta disintegrate into ex- 
ceedingly minute particles of sand and clay, tenacious 
in the extreme, A sbip drawn upon such a beach 
would be held firmly by it, while the shelving of the 
beach is such that tbe stern would still be left in deep 
water, exposed to the action of the waves. Thus St. 
Paul’s Bay affords, in a remarkable manner, a testimony 
to the minute accuracy of the sacred narrative. Evi- 
dently this recorder was in the boat or obtained his 
narrative directly from one who was there. 

On the fourteenth night the seamen discerned the 
signs of land. The night was dark (ver. 20), the rain 
was falling in torrents (ch. xxviii., 2), it could not there- 
fore have been discerned by sight. The sound of 
breakers on Point Koura was undoubtedly the indica- 
tion which revealed the proximity of land. It was off 
their starboard bow as they were drifting, head to the 
gale, driven by its violence in the opposite direction to 
that in which they faced. They sounded, twenty 
fatboms;' sounded again, fifteen. They cast four an- 
chors out of the stern; the ship swuog round and 





headed toward the land; the stern sail was drawn down, 
The wind threatened to drive them upon a wholly un- 
known land. No wonder they longed for day. If the 
anchors dragged all was over with them. But the an- 
chors did not drag. The anchorage is good. ‘‘ While 
the cables hold,” say the English Sailing Directions, 
“there is no danger, as the anchors will never start.” 
St. Paul’s ship proved the truth of this statement. An- 
choring from the stern is an unusual proceeding, but 
there was reason for it in this instance; they wished to 
be ready to cut the anchor chains and run ashore, bow 
on, when day disclosed the nature of the coast. 

Some of the sailors undertook to steal a march on the 
rest. Under pretense of anchoring the bow they pre- 
pared to let down the little boat into the sea and make 
good their escape in the darkness. Paul discerned their 
design, and quietly pointed out to th- centurion what 
they were doing. The centurion cut the rope with his 
sword, and in a moment the boat was drifted out of 
sight by the wind and waves. 

‘* By this time the dawn of day was approaching. A 
faint light showed some of the terrors of the storm, and 
the objects on board the ship began to be more dis- 
tinctly visible. Still, toward the land all was darkness, 
and their eyes followed the spray in vain as it drifted 
off toward the leeward. A _ slight effort of the 
imagination suffices to bring before us an impressive 
spectacle, as we think of the dim light just showing the 
haggard faces of the two hundred and seventy-six per- 
sons clustered on the deck and holding on by the bul 
warks of the sinking vess@l.” 2 

One face was not haggard; one heart was not in de- 
spair. Paul worked his way among the groups, over 
the slippery deck, carrying courage and hope. He had 
enough and to spare. He carried food from one to an- 
another; he urged them to eat; he promised them that 
they should all be saved. Even in this hour he that 
had held a praise-meeting in the dungeon of Philippi 
found occasion for thanksgiving. He gave thanks to 
God as he distributed the bread. He did not take the 
occasion to preach a sermon; but neither did he suffer 
the occasion to make him forget God and grati!ude. 
His song in the night inspired other hearts. They took 
from his hands, ate, plucked up courage. As the day 
dawned they cast out of the ship the cargo of grain. It 
is probable that in such circumstances this would have 
shifted; enough must be cast out to right the sbip. 
The dawning daylight disclosed an unknown land. 
The harbor of Malta is on the other side of the island; 
these headlauds might therefore well have been strange 
to the sailors. There were no lighthouses, and few ard 
imperfect charts. But they saw a beach and deter- 
mined to run the ship ashore. They cut the anchor 
cables, leaving the anchors in the sea ;3 they loosed the 
rudder bands and let down the oar-rudders, which bad 
been drawn out of the water when the ship was an- 
chored; they raised a foresail; and so getting steerage 
way they made for the land. The bows stuck fast in a 
tenacious clay bottom, tbe stern remaining in deeper 
water. The vessel parted amidships; the stern was 
broken into fragments. Some swimming, some clinging 
to pieces of plank or spars, all protected a little from 
the utmost tury of the sea and storm by the rocky ledge 
of Salmonetta Island, the two hundred and seventy-six 
—soldiers, prisoners, crew—all reached theshore, ‘‘Aud 
so it came to pass that they escaped all safe to land.” 
The promise of Paul was fulfilled. Not a life was lost. 

We leave this narraiive as the Bible leaves it, us we 
recommend the teacher to leave it, to carry its own 
moral. This simple story of Christian heroism and di- 
vine deliverance is a better sermon tvai any that can be 
preached upon it. 


1 The ancient fathom was, like the modern one, six feet. 

2 James Smith, * Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.” 

3 On verses 40, 41, see Abbott’s notes. We embody here the 
correct reading of a passage not correctly rendered in our 
English version. 

TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
FEEDING THE LAMBS. 

In storm and danger Paul fed his fellow sufferers. God 
has set you to feed his lambs. You must feed them * 

The real Bread of Life.—Jobn vi., 48. 

The real Water of Life.—Jobn iv., 14; vii., 39. 

Carefully selecting the best.—Gen. xliii., 34; Luke xv., 2}. 

With pains to make it attractive.—Gen. xviii., 2-8. 

As you would the Lord Jesus himself.—Matt. xviii. 5 
xxv., 40. 

Tenderly.—Isaiah x1., 2. 

With a loving heart.—2 Sam. xii., 5: 

After their manner.—Isaiah v., 17. 

Realizing your own weakness.—Matt. xv., 35. 

Seeking the Lord’s power to bless.—Matt. xiv., 18. 

Faithfully, always, not earing for selfish ease.—Gen. 
xxxi., 38-40. 

God holds you responsible for the feeding, every Sabbath. 
of these dear lambs of his. It were a fearful thing that 
you should let them go hungry. If you are prevented 
from being present, do not fail to see that they are well 
fed by another. 

‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these! 
Feed my lambs.” 


Luke xv., 3-7 
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Hooks aud Authors. 





THE NIBELUNGEN.' 

The immigration of many modera Norsemen to the 
Northwestern States of the Union has made itself sud- 
denly felt in American literature. From that quarter 
we are receiving a series of books on Scandinavian 
mythology and literature, among which the present 
volume may fairly be included, though the Lay to 
vhich it is devoted is a later off-shoot of the Northern 
myths. The fanciful title is based on the supposed 
meaning of the word Niblung. The book itself is a 
prose—occasionally, we regret to say, a prosy—version 
of the story of the .Vibelungenlied, with an Introduction 
ia which the relations of that medizval epos to earlier 
myths and lays are set forth. We think this part of the 
-ubject might have been treated with greater simplicity. 
iad clearness; but the Introduction contains much in- 
eresting and stimulating ioformation concerning the 
vrowth and transformation of the Siegfried and corre- 
lated myths. What we specially miss, however, is a 
plain statement of the poems and sagas which stand re- 
ited to the Nibelungentied, such as the Gudrunsage, the 
Dietrichsage, the Rosengarten and others, comprised in 
the Hildenbuch of Simrock. A knowledge of the gen- 
eral plan and main points of these and the Eddas is 
necessary to prepare the reader for such generalizations 
in myth-philosophy as are here indicated. Those who 
expe ct to find in this volume the story upon which Wag- 
ner’s famous trilogy is based will be disappointed. In 
the Nibelungenlied the mythic element is suppressed, 
and the human element elaborated into a tremendous 
iagedy. In Mr. Forester’s rather tame but mainly 
faithful version it still thrills the blood. The book is 
handsomely printed. | 





DECE MBER MAG. \ZINES. 

‘St. Nicholas” appears in its new dress, a hand- 
somely designed cover by Walter Crane, whose pencil 
is no less graceful bere than in the ‘‘ Baby’s Opera.” 
‘he contents of the number are sufficiently varied and 
entertaining to suit any variety of taste. Mr. Long- 
tell,w’s poem—a pretty simple Christmas Carol in his 
best vein—leads off the number, after which comes an 
hitherto unpublished piece by Theodore Winthrop, as 
fresh and breezy as Winthrop’s out of door pieces 
Then there are stones of all sorts by 
the most charming authors, including a fairy tale by 
Lewis Carroll in the vein of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” so 
delightfully real in its incidents and characters that we 
begin to identify *‘ Bruno” and ‘‘ Svlvie” as children 
of our own acquaintance, and not fairies atall. ‘‘ Sweet 
Marjoram Day ” is another fairy story, by Frank Stock- 
ton, introducing a marvelous person known as the 
‘Condensed Pirate.” Miss Alcott’s serial is up to her 
usual standard, and the ‘‘ Peterkins” by Miss Hale are 
as ludicrous and as helpless as ever. The holiday 
number of St. Nicholas is certainly a treat. The bound 
volume of the same magazine—including the numbers 
from November 1876 to November 1877—ought to 
supply any reasonable child with agreeable occupa- 
tion for the next three montbs. To study its illus- 
trations is in itself a pleasure, and to read the con- 
tents a lingering satisfaction. ‘*Scribner’s” does 
not partake of the same Christmas character which 
marks ‘*‘St. Nicholas.” It can hardly be said either 
that it 1s better than usual, for the average is so uni- 
furmly high that it is difficult to give the pre-eminence 
to any one number. The illustrated articles are of 
veneral interest, and the one short story by Edward 

sellamy would perhaps be more enjoyable if it were 
less matter-of-fact, ‘‘ His Inheritance,” by Adeline 
Trafton, develops fresh interest, and Edward Eggleston’s 
“Roxy” gains upon the reader. The feature of the 
number is R. H. Stoddard’s essay on Keats, entitled, 
* After Many Days,” which shows careful study and is 
at once entertaining and instructive. A long poem by 
Chas. De Kay exhibits the versatile talent of that msing 
writer.——The ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” having taken her 
departure, one feels a certain diminution of interest in 
the *‘ Atlantic.” Whether ‘‘ Detmold,” which is the 
new serial, and opens attractively, will so captivate the 
imagination as did the ‘little lunatic” remains for the 
inonths to unfold. Two serious problems are presented 
in the current number: ‘‘Can Herculaneum be ex- 
cavated?” and ‘‘ How to Change the North American 
Climate.” The general reader will no doubt look to 
the solution of these with interest. Mark Twain con- 
tinues his ‘‘ Rambling Notes.” Edgar Fawcett con- 
tributes a delicate sonnet on ‘‘ Asters”; and Longfellow 
an address in the same poetic form to Tennyson. Other 
articles—poetry and prose—are furnished by 8. G. W. 
Benjamin, Chas. H. Shinn, Mary A. King, Frank Sewall, 
Edw. H. Knight and Thomas G. Cary. Among the 
December magazines, ‘‘ Harper’s” is conspicuous both 

* Echoes from Mist-Landa, or The Nibelungen Lay Revealed 
to Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. By Auber Forester, 
Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1877 


always were. 











in the variety and quality of its contents. Of course 
the long and imaginative poem by Longfellow, with the 
title ‘‘ Kéramos,” claims the reader’s first attention. Of 
the illustrations to this it is enough to say that they do 
justice to the subject. In this feature ‘‘ Harper’s” is 
approaching if not rivaling ‘‘ Scribner’s.” Then there 
is a Christmas poem and a Christmas story, the latter a 
tender Florentine tale by Virginia W. Johnson, whose 
charming pictures of foreign life seen through American 
eyes every now and then appear in Harper’s 
tions. The story by Edward Everett Hale, ‘“‘ Back to 
Back,” closes satisfactorily and throws not a little light 
on the perplexing labor question. The number abounds 
in short stories, one by Rebecca Harding Davis, entitled 
‘“‘The Man in the Cage;” another, ‘‘My Uncle’s Heir 


publica 


ess,” by Charles DeKay; and one also by H. E. 
Scudder. There is, besides, a poem, ‘‘To a Frend 


who Slept Ill,” by Edgar Fawcett. Altogether the 
number is more than usually good.——‘* Appleton’s 
Journal” presents an attractive table of contents, open- 
ing with a handsomely illustrated paper on the ‘‘ Head 
Waters of the Rhine.” The stories, ‘‘ Celia’s Arbor” 
and ‘‘Cherry Ripe,” are continued. Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis supplies one of her characteristic tales of 
North Carolina life, and one whose scene is laid in the 
Isle of Man is furnished by Mrs. Ame “¥ E. Barr. There 
are articles by Junius Henri Browne, . W. Benjamin, 
Chas. H. Woodman and others, 
Renaud and R. H. Stoddard. 


and poems by Edward 


“Sunshine Among the Clouds,” by William D. Hedden, 
is a religious story in which the author shows that a Chris 
tian temper may brighten the darkest days; and that 
faith and patience will assuredly have their reward. The 
volume is prettily bound and illustrated. (W. D. Ward.) 

Either Mr. Ernest Gilmore’s knowledge of women is 
very slight, or else he has been singularly unfortunate. 
He has given us in ‘‘ Unswerving” six heroines, and made 
three out of the six take the broad road to destruction 
without giving us one hope as to their final redemption. 
(T. Y. Crowell.) 

All lovers of true poetry are always glad to meet Mr. 
Piatt with his singing robes on. His critic has never an 
ungracious task. The ‘‘ Lost Farm” and the other fugi 
tive melodies which comprise this volume are all striking- 
ly original both as to subjects and treatment. They have 
also a distinctly American tone. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

“* Moore’s Forge,” by the author of the ‘‘ Win and Wear” 
series, is an unpretending story of the efforts ere »by a 

Christian mining superintendent and his wife to reclaim a 
vicious and debased community. The incidents are well 
chosen and related in an animated way; and the story 
ought to. be of interest not only to young people but to 
those also who have a concern in the welfare of the labor- 
ing class. (Robert Carter & Bros.) 

A collection of the best juvenile poetry appears from 
the press of Harper & Brothers under the title ‘*‘ Our Chil- 
dren’s Songs.” It opens with an ‘‘ Introductory Song” by 
Mr. Longfellow, which appears to have been written for 
the place which it here occupies. The poems are grouped 
under ‘“‘Songs for the Nursery,” for ‘‘ Childhood,” for 
‘Girlhood ” and for ‘* Boyhood.” Then, as an appropriate 
supplement, some ‘‘ Hymns for the Nursery and for Child- 
hood.” The illustrations, well-nigh as numerous as the 
poems, are for the most part well designed and executed. 
It is a good plan to fill the heads of young people with the 
best poetry. The flow and rhythm of good verses fix them 
selves very readily in many minds, and where the sentiment 
is worthy, as is the case with all these selections, grave or 
gay, the influence cannot fail to be beneficial. 

‘‘Mesmerism, Spiritualism, etec.,” by William B. Carpen- 
ter, C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., ete., is a calm, scholarly 
consideration of the phenomena included under mesmerism 
and spiritualism, so far as they can be considered in scien- 
tific and historical aspects. The author's declared objects 
are, first, ‘‘to show the relation between spiritualism and 
other epidemic delusions; and, secondly, to point out how 
completely the evidence adduced by the upholders of the 
system fails to afford a scientific proof of the existence of 
any new power or agency capable of antagonizing the 
action of the known forces of Nature.” Thus he has at 
tempted to discover on generally accepted principles of 
testimony what are the facts of spiritual phenomena, and 
to discriminate between these facts and the inferences 
drawn from them. If he has any “theory” to support it 
is the constancy of the well-ascertained laws of Nature, 
and the certainty that when apparent departures from 
them take place through human instrumentality there is 
deception, unintentional or otherwise. As an example of 
this he gives Mr. Crooke’s admirable invention, the radi- 
ometer, which when first exhibited to the Royal Society 
was unanimously believed to be acted upon by some new 
force outside of optics, properly so called; but when sub- 
mitted to careful and elaborate experimental inquiry it 
became certain that the real moving power was heat act- 
ing under very peculiar conditions indeed, but in no new 
mode. These lectures were first delivered by invitation of 
the directors of the London Institution before its body, and 


afterwards published in “ Fraser’s Magazine.” (D. Apple 
ton & Co.) 
LITERARY NOTES. 
—Geo. P. Lothrop, of Boston, has become the American 


correspondent of the (London) Academy. 

—The third volume of Martin’s ** Life of the Prince Con 
sort” is promised for December. This volume covers the 
period of the Crimean war, and is of timely interest, 





—Two short stories by George Eliot, written about the 
same time as ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” but never before 
published, are announced by the Messrs. Blackwood. 

W. Emerson is said to be preparing a new volume 








of essays for the press. That on ‘‘ Perpetual Forces,” re- 
cently contributed to the ‘* North American Review,” will 

be expanded and occupy a prominent place 
The English Christmas stories are touching vital sub- 
ject H bve, Baby,” by George Mi anville Fenn, deals 
the t f infant mortality i and. Mr. Fenn 

t tl ‘ Ship Ahx« wl written in sup- 
port of Mr. Plimsoll’s proposed reforms. 

cribner, Welford. and Armstrong's special edition of 
Prof. Flint’s ‘*’ m” costs $3.75; the English price is 
7 shillings 6 pence, 7. e., about $2.00. The contrast suggests 
profitable reflection on the fact that we are the only 
civilized nation on the face of the earth which exacts a 
fourth of the whole price a n publication as a 
tribute to an enlightened ! t from the reading 
public. 

A; BD. F..1 ph ¢ lish the fol 
lowing: *‘ Lay Effort: its R e and M rte by the 
Rev. H. C. Haydn, of Cleveland, Ohio; ‘“ Hints on Bible 
teadings,” by the Rev. John C. Hill, of Adrian, Mich. 
Mr. Haydn in his book has expanded a series of lectures 
delivered before the Y. M. C. A. of Cleveland, which were 
found to be of such practical ut as to call for preserva- 
tion in this shape. 

—‘‘St. Nicholas” for 1878 will contain, besides Miss Al- 
-ott’s story, ‘‘Under the L ” a short serial by the 
author of the *‘Schiinberg-Cotta Family,” and a long ac- 
count of sea travel, entitled, ‘‘ Around the World in a 
Yacht, Boys.” The ‘* How” series will be also a feature of 


the year, comprising 


among others the following papers: 

‘How They Mine Coal,” “ How to Enjoy Yourselves at 
Home,” ** How to be a Carpenter,” etc., et 

—Cambridge, Mass., claims the distinction of having 

published in the year 1640 the first book in the English 


language on this continent. It is commonly 
‘*Bay Psalm Book,” 


Booke of Psalms.” 


known as the 
‘The Whole 
Only five copies are known to be in ex- 


though the title reads, 


istence, one of which, and the only one in Europe, is at the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Not long since a single copy 
belonging to the late Dr. Shurtleff so!d in this country for 


$1,025. 
—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burne 
0’ Lowrie’s,” publi 


t, author of ** That Lass 
hes a card, declaring 
sued for her by Messrs. Scribner, 
only ones which have her 
net for the stories lately brou 

. Peterson and Brothers and Porter 


that the books is- 
Armstrong & Co. are the 
sanction. She disclaims any re- 
cht out by Messrs. T. 
& Coat 
name, stating that these are published witho 


es, under her 
it her know] 


edge and consent, and by M Pp n in contravention 
of an expressed agreement 
—Among J. W. Bouton’s fort! e« voluines are ‘“‘ Ex 


amples of Contemporary Art,” and * Wim. Blake: Etchings 
by Wm. Bell Scott.” The former of these works is edited 
by J. N. Comyns Carr, whose name is prominently identi- 
fied with art matters abroad, and lays a large number 
of etchings from the paintings of Fortuny, Jules Breton, 
Leighton, Macbeth, and others. William Blake, it will be 
remembered, was an engraver and poet in the early part of 





this century, regarded by Charles Lamb as ‘‘ one of the 
nost extraordinary persons of the ag 
—The voyages of Bartholomew Gosnold and Martin Pring 


to New England in the years 1602 now claiming 
the attention of historiographers. t a late meeting of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society in Boston the 
Rev. Mr. Da Costa devoted a paper to these discoverers, 
upsetting the theory that they planted a colony in New 
England prior to the settlement at Plymouth, and claim- 
ing that their narrative of the first voyage, at least, was 
largely made ’s letter of 1524 
authorities, however, contend that Verrazano’s voyage 
was a myth and his letter a fraud. In this event what 
becomes of Gosnold and Pring? And are all the early ad- 
venturers to turn out impostors? 


and 1603 are 


up from Verrazano Good 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
“ Annie Myrtle,”’* Lil. Hist. Sketches.”’..... ae len on & Phillips. 1 50 
* Annie Myrtle,” “ Pictures frum our Portf< 

Nelson & Phillips. 1 50 
** Appleton’s Hanat 0k of Winter Resorts,’’..... Appletons. 
Chaucer, Geofiry, oe arlament of Foules.”.... reese | & Heath 
Cherbuliez, Victor, *Meta Holdenis.” Appletons. 











Corbin, Mrs. 8. F. “Reve "Ca. Jansen, Me‘ ‘Yurg & Co. 1 W 
Darwin, C cokes” M./ F.I ‘Different Forms of Flow- 

ers,’ etc .-+++---Appletons. 
Dowden, Edward, L > » poletons. 
Diaz, Mrs. A. M.," T a 


Osgood. 1 
© Bvery Day.”’....cccccccccccesccecscsesccscsscs BE. P. Dutton & Co. 1 
Feuillet, Octave, ** The Amours of Pbillippe,”......Petersons, 
orestier, Auber Echoes from Mist-iand.”’ S. C. Grieg res & Co. 150 
Geikie, Cunoingnam, D.D., * Lite and Words of Christ 
Two vols .. ee »Appletons. 8 00 
Greene, R. G. 





+ 


‘Gh mpses of the ¢ ming * 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 1 00 
“John Ppown john,” “ Adventures of Mi nes s Peterkin 

OO RE a ae Db. Lothrop & Co, 
King, T. Starr. * substi ance and SO SRT ettaar ete Osgood. 2 00 
Kaliseh, Dr. lsidor, * Sketch of the ‘I aln aud. d 


Leighton, Wm. Jr., 


H, Frank & Co. 
‘Atthe Court of King kiwi n. 
Lippineott. 
Baker, Pr: ntt & Co. 125 
eoee . She.doa. 
od Library.” § 
Nelson & Phillips. 5 50 
bliography. 
J. Sabin & Sons. 
ors to Women.”’....... 20.000. 8. R. Welis& Co. 1530 
‘General History. 
Van Antwerp, ny & Co. 
‘Protestant Queen of Nav 
Nelson “t 'p hillips. 1 50 


ed current numbers of the following publi- 


“Lill put L and Y  sanunsunt eee 
Miiller, Geo ‘ Life of Trust. 
Miler, Mrs. ‘ it.,* The Kirkwo 





Sabin, Joseph, ** A Bibliography of Bi 


Shew. Joel,“ L 
Vhalhe “NE yx 


Townsend, Virginia F., 


We have also‘receiv 
CAaLions: 

Appleton’s, Atlantic Monthly, American Mail and Export Jour- 
nal, Contempor: ary Review, Engineering Magazine, Edinburgh 
Heview, Harper’s, International Review, Nineteenth Century, Peo- 
ple’s Pulpit Radic: ul Review, Scribner’s, St. Nicholas, 
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T. B. Starr’s New Store, 

Mr. Theodore B. Starr, late of the firm of 
Starr & Marcus, has recently removed from 
John Street to aspacious and beautifully fitted 
and equipped store at No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square. An exchange thus describes 
the establishment, its appointments and the 
stock of,rare jewelry, gems, &c. 

“The galleries and salerooms are fitted up 
in a style of simple elegance which is not 
equalled by any jewelry establishment in this 
country. The galleries extend from Fifth 
avenue to Broadway, and the structure fronts 
on both streets. The basement and attic are 
used—the first for the offices and the latter for 
diamond work, while the other stories are de 
voted to sale and exhibition purposes. 

The silver department, on the first floor, is 
finished with embossed paper and ebony side 
cases, and the floor is laid with a carpet of 
corresponding elegance. The jeweiry de- 
partment is on the second floor, and is finished 
in similar style to the one below, with the ex- 
ception that there are no cases on the side 
The bronzes and other fine-art goods 
There is an 


walls. 
are displayed on the third floor. 
elevator running from basement to attic, and 
also broad and luxuriously-carpeted  stair- 
cases. Mr. Starr has assumed the retai] busi 
ness of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
silversmiths, and also that of the American 
Waton Company, of Waltham, Mass. 

The watches are of every variety and value 
The Gorham goods are unsurpassed in richness 
of design and artistic finish. 

In jewelry the specialty of the establish- 
ment is in fine work. such as hand-wrought 
gold setting of cameos and precious gems. 
Anexample of gold jewelry, a pair of brace- 
lets in the East In tian style, shows to what 
perfection the art of metal carving has been 
brouxht in this country. The same delicate, 
yet massive style of work is also shown in the 
pear] and diamond settings, the cost of which 
are fab::lous, but not extraordinary when we 
consider the fine quality of the work. The 
bronze department comprises many recent 
designs from the most celebrated European 
sculptors. The establishment is open to casual 
visitors during business hours. 


WE notice that a movement is being made 
to induce Congress to order the establishment 
of an American kitchen in our department at 
the Paris Exposition, with a view of showing 
the Europeans the value of our Indian corn. 
This looxs like a mean slight to the Boston 
baked beans, and we hope that the members 
from Massachusetts will promptly resent it.— 
(Galaxy. 


Brockiyn Maternity. 

The Brooklyn Maternity and Tralning 
Schoo’ for Nurses has three vacancies for 
women who d-sire to become skilled as pro- 
fessioni] nurses. Those entering now will 
graduate in October next. The most thorough 
practical and tl eoretical instruction is given. 
The excellence of this institution has com- 
mended it fully to the public, and the nurses 
graduated there reccive prompt and steady 
employment at increased wages over the un- 
trained nurse. Full particulars may be had 
on application to Mrs. T. New, Secretary, 50 
Gates avenue, Brooklyn, or at the Maternity, 
Nos. 46 und 48 Concord street. 


A SCHOOL board inspector asked a small pu- 
pil of what the surface of the earth consists, 
and was promptly answered, “Land and 
water.”’ He varied the question slightly, that 
the fact might be impressed on the boy's 
mind, and asked: “ What, then, do land and 
water make?” to which came the immediate 
response; * Mud.” 

Plymouth Organ Concerts, 

In consequence Of the severe storm on their 
previous appearance, and the consequent dis- 
appointment to a great number who were 
unable to attend, Mr. 8. P. WARREN, Organist, 
and Miss MATHILD2 TOEDT, Violiniste. have 
been re-engaged for next Saturday. Madame 
CLEMENTINE LASAR will also appear, and wlll 
sing Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” with organ and 
violin accompaniment. The last concert prior 
to the holidays will take place December 8th. 

Hwunpreps and hundreds of barrels went 
hurriedly off down town on election night. 
presumably to sce the returns; but not a 
blessed return did a single one of them see. 

A correspondent says: “If you are to 
visit Boston, do not fail to stop at its famous 
new hotel, The Brunswick. Here you will finda 
vast hotel palace, patronized liberally by the 
best classes; and while it has always a large 
number of guests, so perfect is the manage- 
ment that the quiet air of a private home per- 
vades throughout the house. 


FAMILIARITY BREEDS CoNTEeMPT.—Keeper 


(who wants to drive the pheasants to the | 4 


Squire's corner): * Hoo—o—o—sh! Here, Bill, 
come here; they ’on’t get up for me—they 
know me too well !”—[{Punch. 





F. Boos & Bro. 

Among the most prominent importers, 
manufacturers and dealers in fur goods in 
this city are F. Boos © Bro., who were estab- 
lished in 1853. They offer fine furs of every 
description, muffs, seal sacques, gloves, robes, 
etc., ete. Their house is No. 449 Broadway, 
between Howard and Grand streets. An ex- 
amination of their immense stock reveals a 
most complete assortment of fur goods, from 
which the purchaser cannot fail to secure a 
satisfactory article. The collection of fur- 
lined silk cloaks or wraps, the prevailing 
fashion this winter, is exceedingly large and 
beautifaL 


Miss Helen Potter. 

Miss Helen Potter has been giving a series 
of most successful readings, recitations and 
cbaracter sketches at Chickering Hall. Her 
success in the imitation of prominent lectur- 
ers and actors is very remarkable and true to 
the life. 


“Tats silver business is coming home to all 
of us,” said an orator at a recent political 
meeting. “Let ’er come!” said a shivering 
wretch, as he buried his hands in his empty 
trousers pockets. 


Dr. J. H. Schenck, 

of Philadelphia, has actually composed a 
medicine of purely vegetable ingredients, 
which is proved by experience to have alli 
the good effec*s of Caiomel, and none of its 
mischievous qualities. Thisinvaluable medi- 
cine is comprised in SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE 
PILLs, which are found to bea never-failing 
remedy for all Diseases of the Liver, and 
every other disorder for which Calomel is 
usually prescribed by Allopathic physicians. 


* A FELLOW FEELING MAKES US WONDROUS 
Kinp.”—"* What! going to leave us, James?” 
“Yes, sir; I am very sorry, sir, but I really 
can’t put up with missus any longer.” “ Ah, 
James! Think how long I’ve put up with 
her.”’"—({Punch. 

Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps realy made these goods in great variety. 


“ Frve years’ good stealing” in South Caro- 
lina begins to look like twice as many years, 
that are not so good, in jail.—|Philadelphia 
Times (Ind.) 


Like its Parent Flower, 
ATKINSON’S Extract of Violet, the most deli- 
cate and refined of perfumes, conceals its ex- 
cellence behind its more widely known sister 
—the Extract of White Rose. 


A LITTLE girl, whose papa was recently un- 
der the influenceof Moody and Sankey, 
wanted a second tart at supper, and was re- 
fused it. ‘*Papa,” she said, abruptly, “Why 
do you sing ‘Feed me till I want no more’ ?” 
She got the tart. 

A Stubborn and Harassing Cough 
that will not yield to ordinary remedies, may 
be thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant, a most effective remedy for all Bron- 
chial or Pulmonary Disorders. 


THE Syracuse “ Standard” says: *‘ The moet 
beautiful woman in the worid is thirty-two 
years old. and lives in London.” We beg your 
pardon. She is not so old by three years, and 
we left her at home on South Hill this morn- 
ing, singing to the baby.—[Hawkeye, 


Do You Value Life? 
Can you afford to have your family live 
over a mine of disease? Send to T. New, 
32 John St., New York. 


It is strange how crowded two young men 
will make the largest parlor seem on Sunday 
evening.—[Rome Sentinel. 


Happy tidings for nervous enfferers, and those 
who have been oosed, drugged, and quacked. 
Puivermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure 
premature debility. weakness and decay. Book 
mno Journal, with information worth thousands, 
matied free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
1c Co., Cincinnati, O. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors. 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good scho'ls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompe- 
ly suited. 

App_y to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eigp Teachers’ Agency, 24 Union Square (Broad- 
way sice), New York. 
Pe LecruRs ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 

Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MAss., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
tu record apvlications and make engagements for 
al the Leading Lecturers snd Musical Combina 
tioos «ft the Couotry. Hxclusive Awente for Kev. 
Henry Warc Beecher, John B. G ugh, Mrs. Maury 
Livermore Mrs Hele» tier, Mr.M W, Whit 
rey, the steur guished Busso, «nd bis new Oncert 
Company, und sli the great Aclusts of the Coun. 
try. Send for Circuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
% Bromfield 8t., Boston. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New and Important Works, 








A NEW WORK BY PRESIDENT WOOLSEY, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: 


Or, The State Theoretically and Practically 
Considered. 
By THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, 
Lately President of Yale College. 
In two volumes, royal octavo, of nearly 600 pages 
each. Haudsome cloth, extra. Price, 
per vol., $3.50. 


An Important Work by the Late 
Prof. Henry B. Smith. 


“I ‘consider Prof. Smith one of the first, if not 
the first American Theologian of the present time; 
jirmly established in Christian faith ; free and liberal 
of heart and of jfuigment. With a philosophical 
mind and in systematic theology unusuaily endows 
ed.”—DR. DORNER OF BERLIN. 


FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY ; 


Or. Discourses and Essays. 
By HENRY B. SMITH. D.D., LL.D.. 
Etited with an Introduction, 
By REV. DR. GEORGE L. PRENIIS8S8, 
Professor in the Union Theologica) Seminary. 
1 volume 8vo, cloth extra, $3.50 


THREE NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Prof. SHIELDS’ FINAL PHILOSOPHY. 
8vo. Printed on superfine paper. Cloth $3.00. 
Prof, FISHER’S BEGINNINGS OF 

CHRISTIANITY, ovo. Cloth $3.00. 
Prot. BOWEN’s MODERN PHILOSO- 
PHY. 8vo. Cloth $5.(0. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or wili 
be sent, exprsss charges paid, upon receipt of the 
price, by the pub’ tshers, 

WCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


“A KNIGHT OF THE XLYX. 
CENTURY.” $1.50. 





12mo. 


“Mr. Roe’s present tale is fully equal 
to anything he has yet given to the world. 
it ts eminently thoughtful, admirably 
constructed, and thoroughly interesting 
from cover to cover.’’—Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


Rev, Dr, Dale’s Yale Lectures 
ON PREACHING. 


CONTENTS: 


PERILS OF YOUNG PREACHERS. 

THE INTELLECT IN RELATION TO PREACH- 
ING. 

READING. 

PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 

EXTEMPORA NEOUS PREACHING ANDSTYLE. 

EVANGELISTIC PREACHING. 

PASTORAL PREACHING. 

THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 








These Bibles contain, in addition to the author- 


ized Text, with 50,000 References : 


I. THE BIBL* STUDENT’S HELPER: compris- 
ing. Notes on the Old ‘Vestament- Notes on the 
New Testament—Miracles recorded in the Oid 
Testament—Parables recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment—Miracies «f Our L rd—Parabies of Our 
Lord—Names< and Titles ef Our Lord—Prophecies 
relating to Christ—Specia! Prayers founda in ser'p- 
ture—H rmony of the Gospels— Missionary Jour- 
neys of the}A postle Paul—The Apostle Paut’s Voy- 
age to Rome—Jewish “ects, Parties, eve.—Chrono!- 
ogy of the Old Testament—The Divided Mon- 
archy—Genealogy from Adan to Jacob—supp: sed 
Chronolvgy of the Acts an) Episties—Ge graphy 
and Top graphy of Palestine—Nutural H story of 
Scripture - Kthnology of Bible Laoas— Historical 
Summary—Symools used in the Bible-Tabies of 
Weights and Measures, an’ Time and Money—The 
Jewish Yerr. Hl. AN IND&X TO THE HOLY 
BIBLE. Lil. CRUDEN’S C (MPLETF CONCORD- 
ANCE. _1V. DICLIONARY O¥ SCRIPIURE 
PROPER NAMES, WITH THEIR PRONUNCTA- 
TION AND MEANINGS, 1:2 SCRIPTURE MAPS. 

e above Notes and Tables have been compiled 
expressly for this serics, and emo dy the results 
of the most recent and suthentic research of 
Biblical Scholar-. All has becn carefully verified, 
and itis believed that nothing hus been ow:tted 
that can be desired in a Teacuer's Bible. 

Por List of Prices, apply to your BvUokseller or to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York, 





By the Author of “Summer Drift- 
wood,” etc, 


Of Miss Porter’s new book, A SONG AND A 
SIGH, the EVENING STANDARD says: “ This win. 
ning stury told by Rose Porter’s pure and thoughtfu 
pen, could not lack in the peculiar charm which in 
It ts beautifully 
and tenderly written, and abounds in 


vests 80 admirably all her volumes, 
illustrative 
teaching which will make it a treasury for a lifetime. 
Miss Porter's excellent works are already household 
volumes, and this will be deservedly welcome.” 
AN*ON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 2th St., New York. 

12mo. $1.25, Sold by bor ksellers, or sent, by 
the publishers, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. 





A NEW BOOK BY IK MARVEL, 
A Holiday Book for Young People, 


NOW READY. 


About Old Story-Tellers, 


Of How and When they Lived, and 
What Stories They Told, 
By DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
Authoro “The Revertes of a Bachelor,” etc., ete, 
With Numerous Iilustrations. 


1 vol., square 12m, Holiday Style, Cloth, extra 
£ Gilt Top, $2.00. : 


“In the Preface, which is acdressed to Grown- 
up People,” Mr. Mitcheli very charmingly says: 
“In the matter of books, as in the worid, I believe 
in old friends, and don’t think ther sb.uld be laid 
away upon the shelf without good cause, and age 
is hardly cause enough. In short, I must confess 
a lurking fondvess for those good old fashioned 
stories which were current forty yeurs ago—and 
some of them, msy be « huncred years ago—written 
in good straightforward English, 
straightforward intent.” 


With gud 


*,* The above book for sale by all Booksel’ers, or wi!l 
be sent, prepatd, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & co., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


PEMAQUID: 
A Story of Old Times in New England, 


By MRS. E. PRENTISS, 


Author of “Stepping Heavenward,” “ Home at 
Greyluck,” etc, 
12mo. Six [!lustrations. $1.75. 

“ This charming serial, which has given our readers 
so much real pleasure, and been so great y appreciat d 
by them, seems destined 10 have a popwartty equal tf 
not greater than Mrs. Prev tiss’s S.EPPING HEAV- 
ENWARD.”—Christ'an at Work 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
%0 Broadway, corner Twentieth street, New York 

Sid by boc ksellers, cr sent by mail, prepaid. on 
receipt of $75. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 

135 Agatha’s Husband. By Miss Mulock. 

136 Katie Stewart. By Mrs Oliphant. 

187 A Rent ina Cloud. By Charies Lever. 

188 What He Cost Her. Janes Puyn. 

139 London’s Heart. B. L. Farje n. 

li The Lady Lisle. Miss M. Kk. Braddon. 

141 Masterman Reacy. Cuptuin Marryut 

142 The Head of the Famtiv. Miss Mui: ck. 

143 The Haunted Tower. Mrs. Henry Wood. 

144 Tne Twin Lieutensnis. By Alex. Dumas. 

145 Halt a Militun of Money. By Amelia B. 

dwards. 

146 Charies U’Malley. The Irish Dragoon. 
Chbaries Lever. (Trip!e Number). 

147 Ratiin The Re-fer. By Captain Marryatt 

148 A Blue Stocking. By Mrs Annie Kawurds. 

149 Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farjeon. 

10 Mr. Midshipman Kasy. By Capt. Marryat. 

151 The Russian Gipsy. By Aiex. Dumas, 

152 Arthur O'Leary. By Charles Lever. 

53 Tbe King’s Own, By Sovaese Murryat. 

154 A Point of Honor. rs Annie Kdwards, 

55 The Count of Monte Christo. By Alex. 
Dumus. 4c 

For sule by Newsdea'ers, or sent, post paid on 

receipt of Twelve cents for Single Numbers, and 

Twenty-five cents for Double Numbers, by 

GEORGE MUNRO, Vancewater St., N. Y. 


Of Mr. 
KNIGHT OF THE X1X, CEN- 
TURY,” (12mo, $1.50,) the ** Utica 
Herald” says: 











Roe’s new book, © A 


“ The whole tone of the work ts manly 
and healthfur. It is thoroughly noble 
in all its teachings and tendencies.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


No. 751 Broadway, N.Y. 


TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MULLER, 


Delivered in Plymouth Caurch, giving an account 
of his great work, 
The Orphan Houses on Ashley Down, Bris- 
tv!. England, 
erected and supported by vuluntary contributions. 
rice 15 cents, or te> copies for #1. 

The Trade su epises through the Americen News 
Ovumpanoy, New York, 

Address HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 

27 Park Place, New York. 
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“A KNIGHT OF THE XIX. 
CENTURY.” 12mo. $:.50. Of 
this book the ‘** Bostun Courier” 
says: 


“The works of Mr. Roe have uchieved 
a popularity that has fallen to the lot 
uf but few writers of fiction. They de- 
serve recognition and admiration on the 
sole ground of his literary skill.” 





Dodd, Mead & Company, 
751 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HALF A MILLION 


Boy 





or 
s and Girls 
To be made Happy by 
100,000 copies of ST. NICHOLAS for 
DECEMBER. Ready Nov. 24th. 


Two Seria! Stories! 


“UNDER THE LILACS,” 


By the Author of ** Litthe Women.”’ 


“TOWER MOUNTAIN? 
A “ROBINSON CRUSOE” BTORY, 
By GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, 


Some idea of the attractions offered in the 
Christinas Holiday Number 
of Sr. NICHOLAS, of which 100,000 copies will 
be issued, may be gained from the following: 
There are poems by HENRY W. LONGFEL- 
LOW and WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 
a fine hitherto unpublished sketch of Boy 
Life, by the Late THEODORE WINTHROP; 
and a short story by the author of * ALICB 
IN WONDERLAND”; a new fairy story, 
“SwEET MARJORAM Day,’ by FRANK R. 
STOCKTON, illustrated by BreNseELL: Miss 
LUCRETIA P. HALE gives a chapter of do- 
mestic fun under the title, “THE PETER- 
KILNS’ CHARADES.” There are also several 
other bright, instructive, and interesting pa- 
pers on various subjects, such as the illus- 
trated article, ““A CHAT ABOUT POTTERY,” 
a poetic riddle by DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 
and a comparison between the manners of 
young folks in old times and nowadays, by 
GAIL HAMILTON. The number con- 
tains mearly 100 pages; and is crowded 

with striking and beautiful pictures. 

Of the story element, the brightest feature 
is the beginning of the new serial by Miss 
A LCOTT, entitled * ONDER THE LILAC 
with illustrations by MARY HALLOCK FoorTeE. 

This Christmas Number contains also the 
opening of a new Serial Story for Boys, a 
tale of tropical life, by GUSTAVUS FRANK- 
ENSTEILN, entitled ** TOWER-MOUNT- 
AIN,°? admirably illustrated by the artists 
Moran and Kelly: A PORTRAIT OF 
MISS ALCOTT, with a sketch of her 
life; several poems by TWO LITTLE AMER- 
ICAN GIRLS; a PLAY, and a CHRISTMAS 
CAROL (set to music); and half a dozen com- 
plete short stories, bright, funny, exciting and 
pathetic, &c., & 

There is a NEW COVER DESIGN by the 
English Artist, WALTER CRANE,—the 
famous designer of “The Baby’s Opera”’ and 
other colored Picture Books. 

Sold by all Book-Sellers and News-Dealers 
Price, only 25 Cents ; $3.00 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


HIGHWAY PAPERS. 


A Month'y 20-page Magazine for the promotion 
among Christians of the experience sometimes 


calle 
Higher Christian Life, 





And, as a result, Increased Power in Service—Retief 
under Burde ns— Rest fulness of Soul—and Gladness 
in Jesus. Vol. 2 begins with January. 

Rev. Isaiah Reid, Edit r. J. W. McIntyre, 719 
O ive St., St Louis, Publisher. Price 50 cents a 
year. Three months oa trial 12 cents postpaid. 


te MUSIC BUOKS OF THE DAY. _23 


THE CALAXY. 


Just out. Brilliant new collection of music for 
Singing Schools, Conventix ons, Choirs, &e., by J. 
William Suffern.—The best Convention book ever 
published. Five Departments—Elementary, Glee, 
Metrica!l, Anthems and Chants. Nearly 
by the best writers in the Country. No tescher 
should fail to examine it. Price $1.00. Mailed post 
paid. $10.50 per dozen. 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS. 

By Dr. J. B. Herbert assisted by the best writers 
of the dav. This new and valuable work contains 
192 large pages of superior Anthems. It excels all 
otber publications of the kind, and is the latest 
and best Anthem book. To bring it within the 
reach of every choir in the iend, it is offered at the 
low price of ®1.°25 or %1 0.50 per dozen. Sample 
copy mailed on receipt of $1.25. 

sold by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, and deal- 
ers generally. 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER! 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD! 


For Dec., 1877, contains 40 puges of New Musicand 
reading matter. A Gala Number Christmas 
Songs, Christm e Carols, Piano ol Christmas 
Greeting Waltz,” -. $2.50 worth of music for lie. 
Svld by most news dealers. No person interested 
in music should fail t» send for our Christmas 
Number. Price lic. For $1.50 we wiil send the 
MUSICAL WORLD from Dec.. 1877. to Jan. 14 9, with 
our premium book * Musical Hints.”” Subscribe 
uow. $2" Catalogues of music & music books free. 





= 





Scribner for December 


Contains amomg other notable articles a half- 
dozen of those “matter of fact papers” for 
which Scribner is so justly famed, including 
two illustrated articles on important branches 
of Amcrican industry,—**American Oyster 
Culture,” and **The Wooden Age,” 
treating of the Lumber trade and production 
of the United States; Col. Waring’s second 
enthusiastic paper on ** The Thorough- 
bred Horse,” with amusing illustrations 
after Leech and others; Mrs. Herrick’s Natu- 
ral History paper, this time on ** Amts;? 
‘* ‘ars and his Moons,” relating to the 
late astronomical discovery; the first of Rob- 
ert Dale Owen’s posthumous papers, relating 
**Recallings from a Public Life,” or 
Western People and Politicians Forty Years 
Ago. The Travel paper of this number takes 
us “From the Atlantic to the Andes” 
through the heart of Brazil. The serial 
stories, ** His Inheritance,” by Miss 
Trafton, a story of army life on the Western 
frontier, and Eggleston’s powerful story, 
** Roxy,” the scene of which is laid in the 
exciting political campaign of 1840, are real 
pictures of American life. 


There are shorter'stories and poems—a study 
of Keats, ** After Mlany Days, by the 
poet Stoddard; a curious paper containing 
“Some Precepts for Slandering Safe- 
ly, &c., &c. 

Dr. Holland discusses “‘ Protection,” “A 
Reform in the Civil Service,”’,and ** The Public 
Charities,” and gives a record of the recent 
* Harvard Examination for Women.” “The 
Old Cabinet’? is about “The Newspaper,” 
“The Ladies’ Magazine Man and the Powerful 
Politician,” ** Architecture and Art in New 
York,” ete. Among the books reviewed are 
Clarence Cook’s new book on household art, 
“The House Beautiful,’ Pierce’s “ Memoir of 
Sumner,” and Mrs. Burnett’s “ Surly Tim and 
other Stories.”” In “ Bric-d-Brac,” Mr. Stock- 
ton gives a second installment of his humor- 
ous “ Models for Letter-writers,”’ &., &c. 

Subscription price, $4.00'a year, payable in 
advance to us or to any book-seller. [A large 
practical reduction in price is made by an in- 
crease in the number of pages.) Single num- 
bers, 35 cents. 

No club rates or other discounts to sub- 
scribers. The Magazine is worth all it costs, 
and its circulation is increasing in a constant 
and steady ratio from year to year. 


_SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N N.Y. 





¢2 Greatly Improved for 1578. ges 


American S. S. Worker. 


CHAS. B. HOLMES, PUBLISHER, 
608 North 4th Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


An Evangelical, Undenominational Monthly, 
containing Expositions of the International Les- 
sons, Blackboard and Concert Exercises, Hints to 
Primary Teachers, and Practical Papers on every 
department of Sunday Schoo! Work. 

With 1878 it enters upon its ninth vear and is used 
by fifteen different denominations and in every 
state in the Union. 

Price $1.20 perannum. Liberal club rates. 

Lesson Leaves in two grades—one for advanced 
and intermediate classes,anda the other with an- 
swers in Scripture language for younger Classes. 
Price one cent each per month when lessthan fifty 
are taken; fifty and upwards X of a cent each. 





“ It is mores! Seq, me to do without the ‘yg 1 
-—J.W. B., Ob “I consider it the best 8.8. 
onthiy AS. ’ at least it has no superiors and 
few, if any,e uals.” - B,, lowa. * The superi- 
ortty of your Lesson Leaves consists in plain, intel- 
ya penny sensible questions, which the average teach- 
n grasp.’’—F. 8. P., Conn. “The Worker is 
better adapted to the needs of teachers hs | apny- 
thing we have yes seen. "Ws, KE. M., Kansas. “I bave 
five monthly 8. 8. papers of a similar character to 
qoure, be but i much prefer oa to any of them.’’— 

, Georgia. “I suppose I have about 
all the. Ssh "that are published, but I find yours 
the most helpful.”’ Rev. M. R., Mo. 

Send for Sampie. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thor- 
ough m Toscner’s Help published. The Geegra- 
phy, Biography. ite J ete., of the les- 
sons fully treated in popare: departments. 
Its lessons are most help land inepiring. Its 
editorial departments are exceedingly popular. 
Will be taken if examined, $1.50 per year—iess 


A POSTAGE STAMP 
for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar’s Weekly, 


A new eight-page paper fer the pupil, entirely de- 
voted to the lesson. Can given out each Sun- 
day. Twice the size of the ordinary lesson-ieaf. 
Same price wearily the size of Quarterlies, at 
about bne-thira their price. 

TERMS.—Single copies, 9 cts. per year; 100 copies, 
$9 per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cts. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Dlustrated paper for Primary 
Classes tor Four Sundays in each — > 
TERMS.—Singlte copies, 30 cents per 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago, 


HA wt 8 LAG AZING, a ty WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZ One copy a either for 
one year, yay 7 Presa bythe ishers, to any 
ar he United States or Canada on receipt 
MARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year. 
Bish or aes two for Postage prepaid the 
Hanprn's CATALOGUE be 

on receipt o. 

















S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


en Oents 
WAKE Re - BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y 


“The Magazine of Magazines,"—Piua. Times. 


THE MOST EMINENT 
living authors. such as 
t. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
rof. Max Muller, Prot. 
w. ih. are 
preter. A. Prac tor, Prof, 
uxley a A. reude, 
dw’d A. Freeman. Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe. D. Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, the Duke 
of Argyll. Mrs. WMutoch. 
Wm. lack. Jean Iinge- 
low. Miss Thackeray. Mrs. 
Oliphant. Mrs. Alexander, 
Geo. MacDouald, Matthew 
Arnold, W. W. story. Tur- 
nenief, ‘Auerbach. Ruskin, Tenuyson, 
rowning, and wany others, are represented in 
the pages ot 


Littell’s Living A 

THE LIVING AG& has been published over thirty- 
three years, with the continued commendution of 
the best men of the country, and with constantly 
increasing success. 

A bye Magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives 
more th 
THREE. AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and witha satina- 
factery completeness attempted by no other 
peoiensen. thé best Kssays, Reviews, Criticisms, 

Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

In 1878, the productions ot the Leading 
Foreign Authors wil! be presented in its pages, 
—embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories, 
and ab amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essavists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers 
and Editors, above-named and many others, 
representing every department of Kuowledge and 
Progress. 

The tmportance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable 
current literature.—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 

“THE LIVING AGE affords the best, the cheapest 
and most convenient means of keeping abreast 
with the progress of thought in all its phases.”— 
Philadelphia North American, 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 

writers upon all subjects ready to our band,’’— 
Philade!phia Inquirer. 

‘Its p:ges teem with the choicest literature of 
the day.”’—New York Tribune. 

“It is beyond all question the best compendium 
Post the vest current literature.’’—New York Evening 

Post. 

* Indispensable to one who would keep pace with 
the thought and literature of the day.”—Church 
Journa’, N. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert 

’, Winthrop. 

' “The! best periodical in America.”— Theo. L. Guy 
er 

5: Weel ors without a rival.’ 

















—Congregationalist, Bos- 


The best of all the eclectic publications, and 
the cheapest. A montnly that comes every week.”— 
The Advance, Chicago. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
sterling worth of its articles."—The Standard, 
Chicago. 

“There is no magazine pablehes that sives 80 
general a knowledge of what is going on in the lit- 
erary world "—Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore. 

* With it alone areader may fairly keep up with 
ail that is important in the literature. history, pol- 
wee. and science of the day.”—The Methodiat, 4 AD 

"or 

“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stor- 
ies, the finest poetry of the English language, are 
here atheres together.”—IJllinois State Journal. 
Pp ‘It has no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 

ress. 


‘2 it is indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literury world.’’— Boston Post. 

% Noahs S08 to find a place in every American home.” 

New York Times. 
~ Published WEEKLY at $8 00a year, free of postage. 
» Dw ers pad 
(- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. £9 

To a)! new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of !877, containir £ the first install- 
ments of a new serial, ** Erica,’’ translated from 
the German of Frau von Ingersleben,—the best 
work of one of the best and brightest authors of 
Germany. A newstory bythe churming English 
authoress, Miss Thackeray, also appears in the 
same numbers, from advance sheets, with other 
valuable matter. 


Club Prices for the best lene & Foreign Lilerature. 


“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
otber of our vivacious American monthiies, a sab- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole 
sif uation. 5 ee aaente Evening Bulletin. 


@For $10.50 THe LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American $4.00 Monthlies (or Harper's wi eekly or 
Bazar) will be sent fura year, both nid; or, 


for $9.50, THt LIVING AGE aad the St. AY holas, or 
Appleton’ eae: ADDRE 


TTELL * GAY, Boston. 









Sy DELION | , 
y 4000 “6 ‘i 7 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 
For Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 


“The best practical English Dictionary 
extant.’’— Londun Quarterly Keview, Oct, 1X73, 


* august 4.1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is Webster's Unabridged.” 
om Indispensabie to every student of the English 
meaguegs.’ ’—M. K. WAITE, Chief Justwe United 
States. 


Published by G. & C,. MERRIAM, Springtield, 

Mass. wee 
1878.-TWELFTH YEAR. 
THE NURSERY, 


OLDEST! CHEAPEST!! BEST! 
{llusratted Magazine for C hildren. 
cw" Send 10 Cents fora Sample Nwmber and Pre- 
mium List. Sub«cribe NOW (Nov. ny and et 
the rem On numbers . ft this year F LE. 





$1 60. 


4% fer SHO EY. 
36 raed d Street, Boston. 
HE * Crown Editions.” m 0 Bet volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vo Noth, extra 
pn A SMEs ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cistb, one gilt. 
GIBBON’s Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, extr 
CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFE{ CrING i, Phila. 
by pau dn application. 


BOO KS. RICES REDUCED, 








New Catalogues free 





CASSELL, PETTER, rE GALP 
5v6 Broadway, New York. 
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New MUSIC for 
CHRISTMAS. 


Fd B. MARSH. 
w 
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ALLELUIA. H. WILSON iit 
Beas e' Pp “wre Arr. from reese 
SOH Solo.) A.J. HOLDEN ‘ 40 

SWEET BABK OF "BE THLEHEM. "Gero. 
WM. WARKEN 


eecccssecccccces -.- 00 Cte, 
—— CHARITY. (Duo.) Gro. WM. WAR- 
EMD coccccceccccccessoces oe . Wets. 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THE EB. (So /prano 
or Coutrulty Solo.) A.J. HOLDEN...........s0 ets 
CAROLS. 
Christmas Belle. W. H. ye 7 —__ ree 10 ets 
Cheenly Sing Weall. L. -" SOOT, scnaccses 10) ete. 
Hark, the Angels singin f . J. HOLDEN...10 cts. 
yey oe Chimes. i. ree xbe 5 cts. 


Coid Blows the Wind, GEO. WM. WARREN..10 cts. 
Ringe out — Bells for Christmas. Jos. MO- 
Pis0cnn-cxste-sneieansehen-secduanmmalilb cts. 


So oftty the. Night is Siceping “Jos. MOSEN- 


THA - -10 cts. 
Ring ~~ *Belis'a Merry ‘Chime.’ Geo. W. Mon- 
OO coe BCH. 
Christmas Comes Again. W™ P OND, ‘Ir.. 10cts. 
While the Silent Stars are "ines pin Jos. 
ns 2 unesc: + ssnccocengessseshabyesnene 10 cis. 
“ —— Birthday of the Lord. Jos. MoskN- 
bakin sa ewaebe spiked: Rese hd 1Oeeb bank i asain 5 cts 
Brightiy Gleamns our Banner. REV. B. E. 
eoesevescccecs . ere SU 
our eetetanns Tree is Decked. L.C. JACOBY “10 cts. 
God is Born of Maiden Fair. ‘Gao. wan. 
Pre sernr eons 5 COB. 


Seven Christinas Carois. (Various Authors. ) 10 ets. 
Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 
Broadway. Branch store, 39 Union Square, Bo Be 


Chorus, Anthem and Glee Books. 
Musical Societies this Winter willase 


The Gem Gleaner. '=” “tects for 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





JUST GROUNDS OF BELIEF. 

“For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth 
in unrighteousness.’’—RomM. i., 18. 

+R. better, it should be written, who withhold the 
( truth in their wickedness, or in their unrigheousness. 

The declaration is not that they know the truth and 
bold it, but that they are prevented from a knowledge 
of the truth by a foregoing condition of wickedaess. 
Therefore the passage is a declaration that God’s wrath 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men who keep back or withhold from 
themse.ves a knowledge of the truth by reason of that 
unrighteousness and ungodliness. 

The subject of truth in any other relat‘on than that 
of conduct and character was scarcely known to an- 
tiquity along the line of Hebrew thought. There is no 
such discussion in the Old Testament or in the New as 
belongs to our time, when the intellect is advanced far 
beyond the sphere which it formerly held, when knowl- 
edge has made very great progress, and when evidence 
and its relation to conviction have moved forward 
along with all other growths. In our day there are 
questions arising as to the methods of obtaining know!- 
edge of truth, as to the laws of evidence, as to men’s 
responsibility for their beliefs, and as to the power of 
men to believe things that are true. These are modern 
questions, Toey could not exist in an age when truth 
wus made known mostly in the sphere of moral con- 
duct; but they are important questions to-day. 

Can a man believe the truth simply because he wills 
to believe it? Can a man believe upon authority? Must 
a man believe or be held responsible for not believing? 
Are dogmas or doctrines or facts to be accepted be- 
cause the church declares that they are true, or because 
in their own interior authority they claim to be clothed 
witb a divine attribute, or because priest or teacher tells 
mea that they are true? Or, 1f men reject them, are 
they to be held responsible for that rejection? If upon 
the presentation of evidence men do not perceive the 
truth, nor feel it, are they to be held as guilty for not 
holding it? May a man reject certain great doctrines of 
theology, or may he not, blamelessly? Is it a matter of 
duty that a man should believe what the church be- 
lieves and what the church teaches? 

These and various other questions are constantly 
comiog into discussion among men; and it may, per- 
baps, be a better mode of dealing with them, in the 
first place, to take a larger view of our relations to the 
evidence of truth. Are men responsible for their be- 
lief on the ground that it is in the power of a man to 
believe whatever is true, and that if be does not believe 
he is culpable? To this I reply both Yes, and No—and 
the last first. 

Men are not responsible for the organizations which 
they ,all receive, with all its limitations and obstruc- 
tions, or with all its helps. Many men are organized 
so that they perceive trutbs easily, inevitably. Other 
men 2re organized so that not only do they perceive 
truths with difficulty, but it may be said that in many 
eases they cannot receive them atall. A man witha 
very inferior organization has but the merest trace of a 
conviction of moral truths. 

A very good illustration may be given of this, on an- 
other line, where moral truth is the analogue. Take the 
sense of mirth, wit, humor. Some men are so organ- 
ized that as the eye of the feline tribe enlarges at night, 
and gathers every particle of light, and sees where 
others cannot see, in like manner, every element of wit 
and humor around them seems to be taken in by 
them, aud they see it everywhere, and all the time. 
Blessed are such men. They have springs avd cush- 
ions under them, while other men go in jolting ways, 
and fiod their life a series of bumps and grindings and 
attritions. These other men would be glad to see things 
in this light, but they do not. You may flash a jest in 
their presence, and they will bliok; but it is no jest to 
them. The most mirthful sallies find no appreciation 
with them; and we say of them, ‘‘The element of 
mirthfulness is not in their compositior.” 

And that which is trueof wit or humor is true of the 
imagination. Some men see facts as if they were at- 
mospheres. Other men see facts absolutely, and in 
their most unatmuspherie effect. We call some men 
practical men, and we say that others are ideal men, 
thus markiog a difference which not only is i 
almost universally recognized. de mesos 4 

Among civilized men we see the game truth illustrated 
in the matter of art culture. There are many men who 
are able tu discrimina‘e musical sounds, combinations 
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and sequences. There are many others who are not 
able to do this. 

Now, that which is true, and which is recogaized as 
true, in regard to these various elements, is just as true 
of the power of receiving a moral truth, or of intel- 
lectual perception; and just so far asa man is limited 
by his organization he is not responsible. He is respon- 
sible, as our Master declared, according to ,what he 
hath, and not according to what he hath not. 

So responsibility for belief varies with different men. 
A man is not responsible in so far as his organization 
is low, rude, and incompetent to be an interpreter. 
Many a man is like the Shouse that he iives in—a hut 
with one window in it; and he is not responsible for 
any more light than can come through that window. 
On the other hand, many a man is like a palace, built 
with windows on every side; and he,is responsible for 
all the light that can come in through those multiplied 
apertures. 

Secondly; men are not responsible, except in a limited 
degree, for the effect of their early education, resulting 
in miscarriage. This is recognized by the apostle whea 
he is arguing that the heathen are not responsible ac- 
cording to the religiousness of the Jews; that they are 
not responsible for those truths that came to the knowl- 
edge of the Jews through law, because they did not 
have the benefit of that law; but that they are responsi- 
ble in another sphere for the knowledge of the existence 
of God, of his power and of his goodness, because they 
knew them from material nature around them. A 
child is not responsible for believing in the Mohamme- 
dan doctrines or in the doctrines of Buddha or in the 
doctrines or superstitions of the Indian tribes, if he has 
been brought up in them, and he bas had no oppor- 
tunity for acquiring knowledge which should Jead him 
to believe otherwise. There may be elements of truth 
which are so clearly brought before him in other direc- 
tions that he may be responsible for believing them ; 
but for believing in the specific notions, legends, doc- 
trines or system into which he has been inducted 
through childhoud he is not responsible, I think, either 
to God or to man. 

Nor is a man responsible for the sentiments and 
ideas which pervade any age with a kiud of atmo- 
spheric belief. There are many things about which 
individual belief is the result of general belief, and 
not of specia reasoning. This bas been illustrated 
in Lecky’s ‘‘History,” where it is shown tbat while 
men in a certain age believed in witchcraft there 
was a prevailing tendency in that direction; and that 
they did not cease to believe in witchcraft because the 
doctrine and the fact were overthrown by any reason 
ing. He shows tbat men crained to the law, legists, 
eminent judges, like Sir Matthew Hale, that men 
trained to scientific pursuits, that professors, and that 
physiologists, as well as ecclrsiastical authorities, con- 
tinued to believe in it until, somehow or other, it died 
without being overthrown by any controversial crisis. 
It died, not because it was set aside by proofs; not be- 
cause the reasons for its falsity were given; but simply 
because through scientific methods the public mind was 
wrought upon so that men began to look at truth from 
an entirely new standpoint. It failed because there 
were no facts connected with it which, when men began 
to think, had any power to produce conviction in the 
minds of men. 

Men are, to a certain extent, helpless iu regard to 
great doctrines which are believed or discredited by 
the public sentiment of the age in which they live; 
and therefore they are to that extent exonerated by 
their helplessness or weakness. They are where they 
can no more change the current of their belief than they 
can change the temperate, the torrid, or the Arctic zone. 

Nor are men to be held responsible for their belief 
where themes are so abstruse as to elude the ordinary 
scope of man’s thought or so complex as to put them 
beyond the ordinary scope of a man’s mind. Where 
men have philosophical statements made to them that 
are true, but that depend for their evidence upon ele- 
ments that are out of the reach of the ordinary thinker, 
they are not responsible for not believing in them. <A 
child of three years old is not responsible because it 
cannot count a million. A boy should never be pun- 
isbed for not taking down something from a shelf which 
is higher than he can reach. A blind man ought not to 
ve blamed because he does not see. No one can prop- 
erly be held responsible because he does not do that for 
which he has no equipment. We have no right to im- 
pose on men duties which they have no apparatus for 
performing, convictions of truth which they have no 
means of perceiving, and beliefs for which there is no 
provision in them, or in society, or in the nature of 
the things to be believed. To say that men are to be 
responsible for such things is to teach the most abhorrent 
tyranny and the most abominable despotism. 

So there is a large scope for charitable consideration 
in this matter of believing. There is no man that is 
acquainted with men at large who is not obliged to have 
this charitable consideration. It is here that there 
ought to be a gospel of toleration preached among sec.s, 





Men are apt to think when they believe a thing, and 
their belief is raised to the second and third, or the 
twentieth and thirtieth power—that is, when they be. 
lieve it intensely—that if any man does not believe it 
he must be guilty. ‘It isas plain as daylight; it stands 
to reason,” men say of things that they believe and that 
others cannot believe. ‘‘ Why, common sense should 
teach you such and such things.” 

Well, common sense is a rare quality; and rare as it is 
it runs in very narrow strata. You find coal runsing in 
very wide strata; but gold always runs in very narrow, 
ribbony streaks; aud common sense is simply a sense of 
things that are common to all men or toa given com- 
munity. And the things thet are common to everybody 
in a community—to the rich and the poor, to the bond 
and the free, to the cultured and the ignoraut, to the 
good and the bad—must of necessity be very few aud 
staud extremely low down. There is no common sense 
of mathematics; but there is a common sense of arith- 
metic. Two and two are four. There are few men I 
suppose who do not compute as far as that; but there is 
no common sense in proposing a problem in Euclid or a 
mathematical theorem to men; because it is not com 
mos. It does not belong to them, And there is no 
range of truths that can be said to have their common 
sense except they be truths which are so universal that 
they belong to the great average of men. 

Now, iu regard to truths of religion, in regard to 
trutbs asto the nature of God, there can be no common 
sense except of the simplest kind. There is a common 
sense that he cannot both do and not do at the same 
time. There is a common sense in regard to things that 
are absolute, positive. If the theory of the Trinity 
were stated, and it were said that God is at once three, 
and that yet at the same ti ne, and in the same way, he 
is one, that would be a contradiction of common sense: 
but the statement that there is a way in which one may, 
in anotber relation and in another aspect, be construed 
as three, does not contradict common sense. And 
yet, men often wage theological warfare in which 
they charge each other severely as being voluntarily 
blind; as refusing to accept the light; as being contu- 
macious in regard to evidence, and sects are pe rpetually 
arraying themselves against ove another, and de nying 
men fellowship, and declining intercourse with other 
sects, on the ground that if other men do not believe as 
they believe, or as the truth is presented to them, no 
matter what their circumstances may have been, they 
are responsible fur not believing, and are to have ju- 
dicial testimony boroe against them; whcreas, in point 
of fact, if you come to look into the miuds of men and 
see what is actually going on in them, there is not a sect 
in this world the majority of whose members believe, 
with personal deliberation, half the things that are in 
the creeds to which they give consent. They cannot. 
The creeds of Christendom fnvolve substantially the 
mental philosophy of God; and for men who do not 
kvow their own mental philosophy, for men who know 
nothing about the structure of the mind, and who know 
still jess of its functions and of the influences that act 
more or less to modify these functions—for such men 
to profess that they understand the Almighty in such a 
way as that they can draw the lines very fine, and say, 
‘*So far is true, and so far is false, and a man is re- 
sponsible for not believing in these things,” is a most 
monstrous arrogance of the intellect and of morality, 
It is not likely that one minister in a hundred preaches 
as a personal intellectual conviction many of the things 
which he preaches. There is much involved in the 
theory of moral government which a man does not 
himself know from any personal conviction. A judge 
who sits on the bench knows law; but he may vot 
know the theory of law. He may be a wise adminis- 
trator, and may be fit to be a judge, and yet be may 
not be able to follow Mayne’s theory or philosophy «f 
law. So a man may preach doctrines which he does 
not largely usderstan 1, and yet he may be a useful man, 
and may be doing that which it is his duty to de. He 
preaches the existence of a God, and yet he may rot be 
able to establish that existence, or to state the grounds 
of his knowledge, or tell how it is that he believes, or 
give the reasons why he believes. It is often said that 
it is wise for a jurist to make a decision and not to give 
the reasuns for it. The decision may be right, but the 
reasons on which he bases it may all be wrong. And 
that which is true in law jis true in the pulpit. There 
are many tacts and dovmas that a man may preach 
which are true presumptively, and which prove them- 
selves to be true in the minds of men who accept them, 
but in regard to which, if they were to undertake to 
give the grounds and reasons of them, they would er 
widely. 

On the other hand, while men should be liberated 
from all unreasonable claims of responsibility, there ave 
very many grounds on which they are re-po.sivle foi 
the knowledge of truth in so far as it relates to charsc- 
ter and conduct, or in so far as it is morally true. 

Men are respoosible, ia the first place, if theylare ig- 
norant of the truth, uot wishing to kuow it. Where 


‘truth, as it were, beckons, where men perceive just 
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enough of it to know that it is going to be disagreeable, 
and where they do as debtors do when they see their 
creditors coming down the street—pass by without seeing 
them, not wanting to see them—the act is one of dis- 
honesty. Andif aman misses a truth that is within 
his reach, and which by honest facing, or even diligent 
pursuing, he might have known; if by reason of a na- 
tural revulsion he goes without believing it, he is re- 
sponsible for his unbelief. Is he not? And is it not 
right that he should be held responsible for it? Is nota 
mother, however tender she may be, whose child is con- 
tumacious, when she sends him to bring an object to 
her, and he, knowing that if he looks he will see it, 
does not look, and comes back without it, and says, ‘‘ It 
is not there”—is she not justified in making him go 
again, and with a motive, too? So where men come to 
the verge of a truth that will humble their pride and 
restrain their animal instincts, and enlarge the sphere of 
their duty and obligation; where men perceive that 
there is a certain truth that will have adirect bearing of 
holding back or of incitement upon their moral career, 
and they do not inform themselves concerning it, they 
are responsible for their ignorance of it. Not only is 
this so, but 1t is the judgment of men even in the court 
of common sense; and I think it will be universally 
acknowledged. 

So men are responsible for voluntary and semi-con- 
scious resistance to evidence. Men may be dishonest 
in this matter. In other words, they may be special 
pleaders in their own behalf. They may act as a man 
who, standing in a court, and hearing testimony on 
both sides, looks at it, not to know what the truth is, 
but to see how he can make tbe statements pro and con 
inure to the benefit of his client. He is a pleader, not 
for the truth, but for his cause. 

Men are responsible, also, for trifling, and for all 
forms of casuistry that run into sophistry on the sub- 
ject of truths, Men, sometimes from a mere play of 
ingenuity, take what is consciously to them the wrong 
side. Sometimes men who are teachers do it in a ban- 
tering way to excite the minds of their pupils. Some- 
times men do it because they have a sp'rit of combative- 
ness which makes them take the side which others do 
not take, Sometimes men do it because they love sin- 
gularity. Sometimes men do it because they wish to 
open up their own minds to truths which would not 
otherwise be cogent to them. 

Now, it is unsafe for a man to take the side he 
does bot believe in., The sense of truth is of such a 
kind that you might as well scratch the back of your 
mirror and expect a clear reflection as scratch the 
surface of your soul or of your reasoning powers and 
expect to have true images reflected back on your 
mind. It is a dangerous thing fora man to fool with 
evidences of truth; to gladiate with them; to make 
them mere matters of parrying. Where men purposely 
blind themselves so that they cannot discern what is 
true they are responsible for not believing truths which 
they ignore, and which might by honest dealing have 
been made evident to them. 

More than this, men are responsible for all that indif- 
ference to importapvt truths of conduct and character 
which leads them to miss them, For men may miss 
important truths by mere neglect. We are to ponder. 
There is the duty of reflection ; of thioking ; of explor- 
ing all those elements which stand vitally connected 
with man’s moral sense, and his uprightness before God 
and among men. The duty of being interested in these 
things is a primary duty. 

We hold it to be a shame for a mano to be indifferent 
to things in a social circle which concern the welfare of 
that social circle. No man could come with foul linen, 
with a soiled coat, with rumpled hair, and with a 
grimed face, into a large gathering of notable persons, 
and have no better excuse than that he did not think. 
Not to think is mndecency under such circumstances, 
To be indifferent to such things is accounted by 
men universally as being culpable. Aud if the proper 
carriage of one’s person in the presence of his fellows 
is a matter of obligation, is the carriage of a man’s soul 
in the presence of his Maker a matter of no obligation? 
If no parent excuses the child for neglect of duty on 
the plea, ‘‘ I forgot,” which is the devil’s trap for chil- 
dren, but says, ‘‘ You should have remembered”; if 
society, loose as it is in morals, lays its decalogue of 
rules upon men, and will not take the excuse ‘‘ I did 
did pot think” for wrong-doing, but punishes the 
wrong-doer, how much more inexcusable ought men to 
be considered for violations of law in matters that in- 
volve time and eternity, life and death, and allegiance 
to God, to one’s fellow-men, and to one’s self? And 
there is a large sphere of moral truths where no man 
who is skeptical in regard to them can hold himself ex- 
onerated by saying, ‘‘I never thought.” There indif- 
ference is death. 

Susceptibility to truth, quick, vital moral feeling— 
these are within the scope of a man’s organization ; they 
are easily within his reach ; and to miss any truth of 
morals, any truth of aspiration, any truth of guidance, 
simply because you do not care, is to add insult to guilt, 





Still further, men are responsible for that ignorance, 
for that unbelief, which arises from the fumes, from the 
distemperature and from the disorganization which 
come from indulgence in their passions. If men live 
salacious lives, until chastity, until delicacy, until sweet- 
ness, until all elements of refinement are besotted and 
destroyed in them, are we to say that they are not re- 
sponsible because they do not perceive these things ? 
If men’s immense gnawing avarice is such that they 
have trained themselves to obliquity in regard to every 
sense of justice and right, are they irresponsible because 
they no longer perceive the truths of integrity and of 
fidelity between man and man ? If men burn out their 
moral sense, if they invalidate, weaken, destroy their 
reason by which they are to perceive right and wrong, 
are they not to be held responsible ? 

If a man, that he may not serve his country in the 
army, strikes off his right hand, he may not be guilty 
of every specific thing that it is possible to imagine in 
connection witha violation of patriotism, but he certainly 
in that one act sums up the responsibility of being a 
traitor. It may be extravagant to go on and enumerate 
all the things that naturally follow in the train of such 
an act, and say that he is individually guilty of every 
one of them ; but there is a comprehensive guilt that 
puts him in the category of men who betray their coun- 
try. Andif any man effaces those faculties by which 
alone he can discern truths, and so misses that convic- 
tion of them which ought to come to his soul, he is res- 
ponsible ; and his responsibility is of a very high grade. 

Now, to go back to the text: therein men are repro- 
bated and declared to be under God’s wrath and curse 
because they obscure the truth in the sweltering, murky 
atmosphere of their unrighteousness. The wrath of Godis 
raised against such men. And ought it notto be ? There 
was a way of preaching reprohation that was perfectly 
hideous. The doctrine that God foreordained, from all 
eternity, a certain part of the human race to be repro- 
bated, destroyed, and a certain other part of the human 
race to be elected and carried out of danger and saved, 
for his own glory—that doctrine is inconceivably horri- 
ble ; and it becomes more and more monstrous as the 
duty of moral rectitude in men is developed by the growth 
of virtue ; and to a man whose whole nature has been 
built up on the precepts of the gospel, ard who has drank 
in the self-sacrificing love of God in Christ Jesus, and has 
formed his moral judgment or reasoning power on tbat 
ideal—to such a man the conception of God creating a 
portion of the human race on purpose to damn them 
is most hideous. Heathenism never had anything like 
that ; it was reserved for the nightmare of Christianity 
to unfold such a conception. So horrible it is that it is 
now passsing out of the horizon, like a baleful comet, 
going again into the abyss from which it came. 

But there is a doctrine of reprobation, that, since men 
will not retain a knowledge of God ; since they hate it ; 
since, in the language of the Old Testament, they ‘‘ hate 
instruction ;” since, being wicked, they love wicked 
things ; since, being transgressors, they hate truths that 
reproach‘them, that condemn them, and that warn them, 
they are reprobate. Where there is the foulvess of a 
prurient imagination, where there is the fiery ebullition 
of untempered passions, where there is turmoil among 
the animal propensities of men—the vast menagerie of the 
soul—that is destroying everything that is good in men, 
and where these things continue from year to year in 
spite of warning, and in spite of opportunity for 
reformation, a man may come to that state ia which he 
shall have ruined his moral sense, in which he shall have 
seared it over as with a hot iron, and in which, when 
delicacy comes in contact with him it produces no more 
impression than dew does when it falls upon Gibraltar, 
or than light does when it shines into a bottomless pit. 
There is a condition in which men have, as it were, 
by moral violence, macerated themselves, or truacated 
their better parts. And out of this condition there 
seems to be no hope of escape. To those who have 
brought themselves into it the gospel is preached in 
vain. Arguments are addressed to them in vain. Ap- 
peals are made to them in vain. Theirs is a hopeless 
state. They are dead. 

We are not clothed with authority to say who are in 
this condition: we only say that men may come into it; 
and as we see life glide on, and bebold men become 
worse and worse, and tending toward death, without 
any sign of change, it is not transcending the hounds 
of proper charity for us to say that they are reprobate. 
Men whose whole life isa hideous dream of cruelty; 
men who lie in wait to pull down innocence; men 
whose study is how to prey upon the weak, and how 
to obtain the services of men and women at the lowest 
rate of wages, aud with the most cheating; men who 
wring the blood out of their fellow men in order to 
augment their own life and power; men whose whole 
existence is a kind of legalized piracy, and who work, 
by law or in spite of law, every possible wickeduess, 
and delight therein, and delight in all others that do 
the same things—such men, it is not too much to say, 
are reprobate. They have gone beyond the bounds of 
moral sense, beyond all spiritual susceptibility, and be- 





yond any help that man can offer, and apparently 
beyond any influence that the divine Spirit ever does 
exert. Ido not say that God cannot work miracles: I 
merely say that he does not work miracles in regard to 
multitudes of such men. 

If then, in all these respects, men are responsible in 
regard to moral truths which relate to character and 
conduct, I remark that they are guilty, invariably, of 
conduct which springs from the unbelief of truths 
whose light and knowledge they might have had the 
advantage of. If they stumbled in a dark way it was 
their fault, and not the fault of nature, nor the fault of 
society, which, in modern times, is the pack-horse on 
which men are inclined to pile all manner of sins. 
They plunged into evil, and justified it by skepticism; 
and they are guilty. 

There is a vast amount of this; especially just now, 
in this age of revolutions, when the progress of thinking, 
or when the development of new grounds of fact and 
of history, is changing old faiths and beliefs, and is 
dislocating the systems of men and is ushering in 
what is called ‘‘the transition state,” which is a state 
that wastes thousands and thousands of men who are 
led by unbelief to break off from the faith of their 
fathers, 

Now, no skepticism is bed for a person who runs 
toward higher manhovd. There are some skeptics who 
are nobler than some Christians. There is some infidel- 
ity that is more to be desired than some orthodoxy. 
Where men find themselves, by crude theories, or 
rude dogmas, restrained from a nobler life; where 
they have a sense of the sacredness of truth which is 
greater than that of the conventional truth of the 
church; where they have a feeling of the indispensable 
necessity of sincerity, and therefore cannot indulge in 
mere show and pretense; where they feel that they must 
have liberty and largeness before God; and where the 
sense of exaltation, of purity, of justice, of truth, of 
manliness and of Godliness, lifts them up above the 
average of men, there is a glory in such skepticism as 
theirs. There may be much in it that is unfortunate 
and sad; but it is glorious in many respects. 

People who are sodden in their belief; who do not care 
whether or not there are higher truths than those which are 
embraced in their system; who are compacted together, 
without much vitality, and are indifferent to whatever 
does not belong to their creed—such people ought to 
stand rebuked over against that unbeliever who is made 
so because he wants more manhood, more largeness. 

But, on the other hand, there are a great many men whh 
are glad to see the bounds of belief relaxed. There are a 
great many men whoare delighted to know that Adam did 
not fall, and that his posterity did not inherit the divine 
displeasure; but they have a very tender regard for the 
faith that men wereonce monkeys. They have a family 
feeling in that direction; because, as they say, ‘‘ That 
upsets the church notion in regard to mau’s responsi- 
bility, and does away with all the twaddle of professors 
of religion about depravity; and the doctrine of the 
need of regeneration goes with these things. If these 
main pillars fall, down will go the whole temple, and 
no man will know what to believe. For my part, | 
think that all a man knows is that which relates to this 
life, and that the best thing he can do is to eat, drink, 
and be merry.” Here is a process of unbuckling to 
give men larger liberty to be animals; larger liberty to 
be self-indulgent ; larger liberty for giving way to dis- 
sipations of every kid. 

‘“*Of course,” say men, ‘‘the moralities of society 
must be observed ; we must pot shock people by out- 
ward disclosures of what they regard as wrong.” And 
then there comes in a course of clandestine indulgences ; 
there is burrowing on the part of wrong-doers, that 
tfeir wicked deeds may be performed in secret ; and 
they gratify their desires, and, ‘‘ Let us cat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die,” becomes the funda- 
mental dogma of their theological system; and it is 
horrible ! 

I say to every young person who is going out into 
life, If there be anything that is as sure as a law of na- 
ture, if there be anything that is as sure as the revolu- 
tion of the sun, if there be anything that is as sure as 
the instinct of every rational power of man, it is that 
they who renounce belief in those moral truths which 
stand connected with character and conduct because 
they want to commit iniquity, will lie under a dvuble 
guilt ; and all their regrets, all their twiight dissatisfac- 
tion, all their skepticisms, all their philosophies, will be 
no justification or shield to them. Every man is re- 
sp nsible for bis manhood ; and there can be no con- 
dition of things that will justify a maa in rising up 
and traveling back to the origin from which he sup- 
poses he sprang. Whatever effect modern scicuce may 
produce upon theology, one thing is certain—vamely, 
that modern science should teach men to be larger, 
nobler, purer, grander. There can be no progress made 
in any direction toward truth that shal] bot result in 
making manhood and society better than they otherwise 
woud be; and whatever deteriorates manhood and 
relaxes society, gives presumptive _evidence_of ,haviug 
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departed from the truth ; for the truth, where it is be- 
lieved in and observed, works good. 

In the sublime language of the Old Testament we are 
told that Wisdom was with God, that she stood by him, 
at the creation of the world. When he laid out the 
plan of the universe she was his counselor, And she 
cries to the simple, to the foolish, to the ignorant, that 
the fear of the Lord may lead them to depart from evil, 
and that they may be established in righteousness. And 
all truths of the stellar universe ; all truths of the in 
terior structure of matter; all truths of society; all 
truths of the will of God as made manifest in the rock, 
in the tree, in the atmosphere and in men, or as made 
known through the unfolding developments of time and 
the race—all ihese proclaim that men should become 
larger of stature and nobler of port. And woe be to 
those men who neglect or pervert their powers, and run 
eagerly after the novelties and relaxing truths, for the 
sake of making themselves unrighteous. 

Let me, then, close by reading again ia your hearing 
these solemn words of God’s testimony : 

“ For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth 
in unrighteousness.” 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES* 
IS CONSCIENCE INFALLIBLE ? 
By Rev. JosepH Cook. 

Wen word motive has three meanings—allurement, ap- 

petite, intention. Mischievous confusion of thought 
arises from not distinguishing these three things signified 
by the word motives. Here is a library, and there is 
a whiskey den or some other Gehenna breathing hole, and 
I stand in the street between them and freely choose into 
which one I will go. The whiskey yonder may be an 
allurement; I did not put it there; Iam not responsible for 
its intoxicating power. In one sense you may call it a 
motive; but call it allurement and you will speak with 
greater accuracy. I have disordered appetites; have in- 
herited bad blood from an ancestor; have not taken care 
of myself; have allowed nerve tracks of intemperance to 
groove themselves into my physical organization, and 
there isa powerful tendency on the part of my diseased 
blood toward that place of temptation. I am not respon- 
sible for that. I may have been for its origination, or for 
the undue intensifying of a natural appetite for excite- 
ment, but not for the appetite itself. Finally I make up 
my mind that I will go in there and drink. I put forth a 
choice. I step freely into that placeof temptation; I come 
out a beast. Iam responsible for that. I did that from 
my own intention, and by my own motive, choice, and 
purpose. Here is motive not in the sense of allurement 
or appetite, but in that of intention, and it is this which 
Conscience judges. 

Here is a library. There are books in it. They area 
motive to me in the sense of allurements. But I did not 
place the books on the shelf: I am not at all responsible for 
their attractive powers; they are an aliurement only. 
Moreover, I have an intellectual desire for study, and this 
moves me toward the library; but I am not to be praised 
for that. Perhaps I inherit it. Conscience does not judge 
me for its possession. But now I make up my mind to go 
into that library. That is my act; I intend to go there, 
and I have the good motive of obtaining information to 
increase my usefulness, or it may be the base motive of 
enlarging my powers for self-display. This purpose I am 
alone putting forth; for this purpose I am alone respon- 
sible. These are facts—just as important facts as any 
about the ichthyosaurus or the plesiosaurus, as important 
as any that we touch with the microscope or the scalpel. 
Let us distinguish these three classes of motives—allure- 
ments, appetites and intentions; and be sure that however 
much force the first and second may have, we are re- 
sponsible alone for the third. 

But so closely does the topic of conscience touch that of 
the will that we need yet further definitions. Will is the 
power of putting forth choice or imperative volition. Choice 
cannot be defined; we cannot give a real but only a nomiral 
definition of choice. It may be called an agreeable elec- 
tive preference. It is important to put into the idea of 
choice this trait of agreeableness; for mere resolution is 
not choice. The love which the Scripture and the nature 
of things command us to have for virtue is choice; that is, 
we are so to choose it as to be happy in so doing. We are 
to choose good and to be glad init. This meaning har- 
monizes well with the proverbs of the nations: ‘‘ What a 
man loves he is.” Show me what a man chooses and I will 
show you what he likes most and what he is most like. 

Our sense of what we ought to be invariably requires us 
to choose what conscience commands. To choose is to 
love. Since, therefore, there is a personal God in con- 
science, to follow the still small voice is not only to believe 
that God is a spirit and that he touches us, but to be glad 
that he is and does so, These three propositions are the 
unassailable foundations of the religion of science. 

As to the truth that all virtue consists in choice, New 
England philosophy stands in contrast with European. 
By choice European philosophers often meant volition, 
resolution; Edwards meant agreeable elective preference 
of virtue. We choose darkness rather than light only 
when we love it more. The innermost love of the soul is 
indicated by its elective agreeable preference. 

All sin then consists, not in volition, but in elective 
preferences, choices, intentions, moral motives. External 
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acts possess expediency or inexpediency, harmfulness or 
mischievousness, and their character in these respects I 
must judge by a combined use of judgment and conscience. 
I do not know by conscience whether I ought to defend 
the President’s policy or not. It is a question of judg- 
ment. I must gather all the facts; take the entire light I 
can get; and then in the action I choose conscience will 
tell me whether my intentions are good or bad. That is, 
whether I am willing to follow all the light I can obtain or 
not. I know what I intend to effect; and you all judge 
men by their intentions in the last resort. Conscience 
only guarantees good intentions. But notice that a man 
who follows conscience we are able to respect, and we are 
not able to respect any other. Here is Stonewall Jackson 
and there is John Brown. Brown's action appears to Jack- 
son to be very mischievous, and Jackson’s action appears 
equally soto Brown. In fact they are crossing bayonets 
in a civil war. But they are both men of prayer, of con- 
firmed religious habits, are both endeavoring to be con- 
scientious. And although they are preparing to cross 
bayonets in a civil war, you cannot help their coming to- 
gether again when the war is over and shaking hands 
together like respectable men. External acts differ to 
the degree of crossing bayonets; but as each does the best 
he knows how each respects the other, and absolutely can- 
not help doing so. 

Conscience is your magnetic needle. Reason is your 
chart. Which is more important in the high seas of pas- 
sion, the needle Conscience or the chart Reason? We 
know it was the discovery of the physical needle that made 
navigation possible on the physical seas; and loyalty to 
the spiritual magnetic needle alone makes navigation safe 
on the spiritual seas. Give mea Lincoln, and I will trust 
a nation’s welfare to him, for the judgment of the leader 
will grow right by following all the illumination he possesses. 
Give me a Lord Bacon, with never so wide windows of 
merely intellectual illumination, and no purpose of doing 
the best he knows how, and I dare not trust him. It is a 
right heart that, in the end, makes a safe head ; and the 
ancients used to say that the punishment of a knave is that 
he loses good judgment. 

To follow Conscience is to suppress no light: that is, to 
follow the whole and not a part of our light. The interior 
of my soul is like the interior of this Temple ; and I am to 
decide whether I will act according to all my illumination 
candidly or not, I have illumination and I know whether 
I suppress a part of it ; I know whether the whole is taken 
as my guide or whether I turn away from some section of 
the radiance. There is a volume which says that ‘ this is 
the condemnation, that light is come into the world and 
men love darkness rather than light.” This general view 
of conscience, as something which always pronounces it 
right to follow all the radiance we have, and wrong to 
suppress light, coincides marvelously with the profoundest 
thought of Christianity, that whoever tutors “the Light 
that lighteth every man. that cometh into the world” is 
acting against that Light which ‘‘in the beginning was 
with God and was God.” 

Conscience invariably decides that to suppress light is 
wrong, and that to follow all the light we have or can ob- 
tain, and to do so without the slightest tutoring of the ra- 
diance, is right. With equal clearness conscience always 
points out that we ought to follow good motives, and not 
follow bad. Within the field of intentions or the moral 
motives, therefore, conscience has the infallibility which 
belongs to the perception of self-evident truths, and, in 
Kant’s language, ‘ an erring conscience is a chimera.” 

There are men who do not know that when they tutor 
the magnetic needle they are tutoring currents that en- 
swathe the globe and all worlds. There are men who do 
not know that when they tutor Conscience they are tutor- 
ing magnetisms which pervade both the universe of souls 
and its Author. Beware how you put the finger of special 
pleading on the quivering needle of Conscience, and forbid 
it to go north, south, east or west ; beware of failing to bal- 
ance it on a hair’s point; for whoever tutors that primor- 
dial, necessary, universal, infallible perception tutors a 
Personal God. 


Fact and Rumor. 


—Who is less likely to be the victim of mental hallucina- 
tion than a Canadian schoolmistress? When, therefore, 
one of them writes to the ‘‘ Toronto Globe’’ telling, in 
unexceptionable English, how she filled a pail with live pick- 
erel which she picked up in a field near the schoolhouse, 
where pickerel do not usually grow, what can we do but 
believe that she tells the truth and that there was a ver- 
itable shower of fishes? If it were her New England sister, 
now, we might doubt, for she occasionally sends us that 
which she is pleased to call ‘ poetry.” 

—Since the siege of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, Israelites have 
not been in the habit of fighting en masse. There are, 
however, several battalions of them among the Russian re- 
serves now called out. They are described as sorry sol- 
diers ; for years of oppression have reduced them in 
physique and morale. Who knows? They may develop 
splendid fighting qualities if sent to the front. 

—Life insurance companies are said to be contemplating 
a reduction of rates in the case of Speakers of the House 
of Representatives, because eight holders of that office are 
now living in spite of appearances; to wit : Hunter (Va.), 
Winthrop (Mass.), Pomeroy (N.Y.), Banks (Mass.), Grow 
(Pa.), Colfax (Ind.), Blaine (Me.), Randall (Pa.). 

—Master Fernald, aet 13 months; his papa, aet 228 ditto; 
his two grandpapas, aet respectively 564 and 600 ditto, and 
his three great-grandpapas, aet 972 months each, were all 
photographed together at Varmington, N. H., the other 














day. This paragraph is really an infringement on the 
rights of the puzzle editor, who might properly print it for 
correct reduction to years and days and the aggregate of 
each; but it is evidently a fact, since it is printed in the 
New Hampshire papers. 

—When South Carolina was a young colony the then 
Sovereign of England presented her with a chime of bells 
which, until the Revolution, did duty in St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston. During the occupation of the city by 
the British, the bells were sent back to England, and now 
some one, name unknown, has offered to send them back. 
Senator Gordon has introduced a resolution admitting 
them free of duty. 

—In order to bring about complete harmony among the 
sects in regard to the day to be observed as Sunday, it is 
proposed to send the most influential ministers and elders 
of the Seventh Day Baptists around the world to the West- 
ward, furnishing each one with a printed diary, and ar- 
ranging with the captain of the ship not to make the 
usual change in the calendar in the Pacific. When the 
delegates keep their first Sabbath on returning home they 
will find themselves going to church with their neighbors, 
and all will be serene. 

—A young Englishman of large fortune and so-called 
‘‘ sporting” proclivities has been sentenced to one month's 
imprisonment at hard labor for setting three ferocious 
dogs upon an inoffensive cat and letting them tear her to 
pieces. As it was a second or third offense the magis- 
trate gave him a very salutary sentence. 

—Curious! How popular a debased circulating medium 
is with some people. When greenbacks were worth less 
than silver they wanted more and more of them. Now 
that silver is worth less than greenbacks they want more 
of it. 

—Mr. Henry Watterson was welcomed to New York by 
the Lotus Club, composed largely of journalists, at a dinner 
on Saturday night. 

—Little boys shouldn't throw Bibles, especially in 
church. Three of them tried it in a Twenty-eighth Street 
church Sunday week, and on Monday morning they stood 
trembling before Justice Bixby at one of the Police 
Courts. The crime was aggravated by throwing hymn 
books and other miscellaneous projectiles, but the grava- 
men of the offense being Bibles, the Justice fined the boys 
$10 each. The mamma of one boy paid the fine on the 
spot, but the other two were sent up for ten days. 

—Run he never so swiftly the old fashioned lamplighter 
must give place to a new one, who carries an inextinguish- 
able torch and can turn the iciest corners at a thousand 
miles a second without falling down. Electricity is his 
name. Providence, R. I., has engaged him at a saving of 
$2,200 a year in a district containing 220 lamps. 

—Hughes, mate of the schooner ‘‘ Lola,” from Valejo to 
San Francisco, saw everything clear for letting go the an- 
chor in four fathoms of water the other day, and sung out 
accordingly. He was standing by the ‘cathead” at the 
time and when the anchor went the mate went with it, 
feet foremost, an anchor-buoy line having viciously taken 
a turn round his leg. By the time the anchor reached 
bottom, however, Hughes had opened his clasp knife 
and cut the line. He shut the knife and put it back in 
his pocket before coming aboard to report. 

—It is dangerous to lease houses which are small enough 
to be mounted on wheels and hauled out of the county. 
An Ohio landlord went to collect the monthly rent of such an 
establishment the other day and found it gone. Nothing 
left but the cellar, an ash-heap and a cat. 

—President Hayes promises the Ponca Indians reimburse- 
ment for their houses, crops, and other belongings. 

—Adolph Alvens sold two glasses of beer to a small boy 
the other day, who was made drunk thereby and arrested. 
Adolph is now making a tremendous effort to understand 
why the Judge discharged the boy and fined him, Adolph, 
$100. 

—‘* Pongo,” the only acknowledged gorilla moving in 
good European society, died at Berlin last week. The fact 
that the event was telegraphed everywhere is encour- 
aging to the disciples of Darwin. Alleged monkeys are 
certainly attaining a recognized position in the civilized 
world, 

—The attention of ‘‘ The Woman's Journal” is called to 
an affront about to be perpetrated by the Spanish Com- 
missioners at the Paris Exposition. They propose a photo- 
graphic competition for the championship among the 
beautiful women of all nations—lots of prizes and honor- 
able mentions to be given on the decision of a committee 
composed of a lady and gentleman from each nation. Of 
course this settles the question of an American commission. 
One will be appointed at once. It is shrewdly suspected 
that the Spanish Commissioners have been bought up by a 
combination of photographers. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the enterprise has secured for itself the hostility of 
the press in general, for a majority of editors are men, and 
very good looking at that, and they will naturally be ag- 
grieved at not having a chance to win prizes in a masculine 
competition. Such discrimination is unfair, and Colonel 
Higginson is called upon to place the “ Journal” on record 
in behalf of justice to mankind. 

—Dr. Skinner, of Cincinnati, whose liberality in ecclesi- 
astical matters was well established in the McCune trial, was 
very near having a misunderstanding with his organist and 
other musicians in his congregation on a recent Sunday. 
The Doctor ordered the omission of the doxology after the 
closing hymn, but not having full confidence that he would 
be obeyed attempted to get under way with the benediction 
before the organist could change his stops. Nouse! The 
first bars of Old Hundred will drown any mortal voice, 
pitched in recitative tones. So the doctor paused and cent 
a thunderous command across the church with such effect 
that the music ceased and the doctor had his way. Q, E. D- 
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Financial, 


From Monday, November 12, to Satur- 
day, November 17. 
Financial Quotations—Golda.— 








Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 
Nov. 12. Nov. 14 Nov. li. 
Gold (highest) ..... W2Y ..erecee U2 .ceceeee mae 
Legal Tenders..... 97.22 ....000. VIAE cecceee VIM 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures tndicate the highest nominal rates.) 














Bis. Wl. P...ccc. 110K ccccce 110K -cece.c- 110K 
Sxee, 1881. ¢.... 1103 sen-eeee 110K 
W5%  .eeneee 105K 
« WH ceceeee WHY 
10896 ceceee. TBI 
WWBSG -eceeee 1OB% 
M10 keaweee 310K 
10 cocccee 1'OK 
WT noe wee 108 
10856... woe 108 
1089 .ccevee EK 
WO % .eseee. LOK 
WOES -ceersee WEG 
BE coccoos EEE ccccces NEE 
4s. registered,!907.. 102% ........ 102% 22... Ws 
48, small coupon... 102% ..... 066 BENDS. coceceve x 
TeRCY s12¢8. | 421 secoses Sane 
Bids for State Bonds. 
-- 40% N.¥. 68, C.L. 1877... — 
4036 N.Y. 68. CL. 1878... — 
405¢ N.Y. He. GR, 1887... — 
4056 N.Y. fe. GC, 1887... — 
- N.Y. te. G.L. 1883... — 
22 N.Y. 68, G.L.. 1891... 117 
22 N.Y. fs, G.L. 1892. . il7 
23 N.Y. 66. G.L. 183... 117 
7 N.Y. 58.G.L. 876.. — 
7 N.C. 6s,OJan.&Ju 18 
7 N.C. 68 A. &U..... iX 
7 N.C, ts.N.C.R..J.4£3 
7 N.C.N.OR.. AO... 7 
N.C.,coup.. off.J.&J 51 
N.C. do off., A.& 51 
und. act, . By 
do 3% 
N.C.N,bads.. I. 5 
sees @ N.C. N.B.. A.&O 8 
Ill. coup. tie, °77. N.C.. 8.1., clase 2 
Lil. 6s. coup, dao ao 2 
. War toan. do do - 
Kentucky “s . Obito 68, '8l.... — 
one 1c8 


Louisiane 6s do 
a Rhode island ts... 
South Carolina ts.. 32 





do fis,Jan.aJu. 32 
do ts. Aor.&Oc, 42 
do F’a Act, t6.. 32 
ao L.C.. "89J.aJ. 41 
40 L.C. 89 A&O 41 
do 78 of i88s..... 2 
do Non-fund.o. 1% 
Tenn. 6s. old........ 46) 
40 8, new....... 47 
ao #8, new ser... 47 
Va. G8, O16 ..0,00-000 § 
do o.b.. 1866.... 31 
a0 b.b.. 6... Sl 


6s. 
Le beadne 82t0’W0 


dO Cunsol........ 
Fonding b. "v4... 108 


40 @xX.mat.coup — 


ane oF U.d. "92, 7 do consol... 24 se. — 

- & StJ. due "86. 106 do deterred...... 5% 
B. & 8t.J.. 'S....... M6  D. of Co. 4, 658 1924... 4% 
N.Y. Keg. B’y u.... — do smal) b..... 
N.Y.C. By Loan.... — do WB..ccce. 744 
N.Y. 68. C. Bob... 

Foretgu Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 

London orime vanters ac0ig 4481 4.5464.8455 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending November 17, 1877. 


BMutter.—Keceiptse for the week were 2,115 
packuges. Exports 1,983 packages. The market is 
sharp and quick forastrictly fancy October cream- 
ery make of butter or its equivalent from private 
dairies if suca cap be found. Also there is a quick 
demand fur a sound, sweet state butter from mar- 
ket men at We. Common Western butter is 
cheaper, and is offered at 11@lic. Common state 
stuck is wostly carried over unsold and accumu- 
jates. We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 33@35c.; 
fine fall private datry, 2:@We.; fair to good fall 
butter, 4@26c.; entire dairies fine South and 
middie tier crop, 25@27c.; entire dairies, fair to 
good, middie tier crop, W@23c.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsh, ‘ine, 25@26c.; entire dairies North- 
ern Welsh, fair to good, 20@22c.; Western states, 
private dairies, 20@23c.; Western mill butter, lo@ 
léc.: C-mmon butter, 10@13c. 

Cheese—Keceipts for the week, 45,595 packages. 
Exports, 17,221 boxes. At the moment there is 
the usual annuai call for English Christmas trade, 
causing Mure competitia fur Septem ver aod Oc- 
tober specia.s, anda tor these kinds u brisker mar- 
ket, but uny transactions at above lic. were so 
exceptiunal as to Warrant no quotations above that 
figure. In the mass of stuck trade goes on ina 
mechanical surt of way, without life or spirit and 
wita hoiders quietiy cutting under to make sure of 
sales. There is an undertone of doubt ana dis- 
couragewent to tie market; dealers seem to be 
almvust unauimous in the opinion that there is a 
heavier propurtiopate make uf cheese than last 
year. The October muke was very large, cows did 
aim st as weil as in September, and Nuvember so 
far bus been a cuntinuvus Indian summer 
—sv much so that there have been secvnd 
crops of small fruits in Nurthern New York 
and factories for the most part are even nuw 
running, while a year ago everything was 
sbut up on the first. In England the seasun 
hus been cold and wet. The crop there is 
above an average in bulk but below in quaiicy and 
is genera!ly getting cured ead marketed Jater than 
usual. Consumption, it is estimated, capavt kcep 
up with any over productivn at present prices, su 
that at the present rating of the values there seems 
to be a weil gruunded feur that the market may 
nut be able to carry through and quit the stuck, 
lp this state of affuirs w breuk in price before New 
Year s w: uli seem tou be the only remedy, thereby 
to stimulate consumption early, carry it through 
freely and thus cistribute the make successfully, 
But,in this country Lumun calculations of muar- 
kets may be upset in a moment, May cvume to 
naught in the twinkling of sumebody’s eye, as it 
were, by some fraud in disguise, in the shape of a 
silver bill, or some otiier dictation as to the settle- 
ment of “inviolabie’’ contracts in paper, or Moun- 
shine, vr such other stansard as a few gent-emen 
in Congress shall determine. This possibility of a 
somersault in all vaiues,a balivon ascension of 
al values, or «f one loud report and an absvulute 
collapse of all values, exists—exists by virtue of 
an arbitrary, abnormal “legal tender” io furce and 
forced upon commerce—and in keeping run of the | 
markets or basing any caiculation for future use 


this monstrous nightmare of legislation overhangs 
the accounting. We quote: Fine September and 
October make 12%@léc.; skimmed and off flavor, 
6@10c.; fair to good 12@12c.; earlies 10@12c, 
Eggs—We quote: Choice marks fresh-laid eggs 
2@%ec. Limed eggs, i8@20c. 

Dressed Poultry and Game.—Fowls and 
Chickens, per Ib., 8@10c,; turkeys, 8@12c.; ducks, 
8@12c.: quails, per dozen, $1@1.50; Partridges, per 
pair, 40@75ce.; grouse, per pair, Wc.@Wec.; venison, 
short saddles, 16@lé6c. 

Beans.—Mediums, per bush., $2@2.%; marrows, 
$2. 10@ $2.26. 

Beeswax.—Duil at 25c. per |b. 

Dried Apples,—Quiet; sliced, 6wse.; quarters, 

Green Apples.—Choice 
mixed lots, $2.50@#2.75. 


Cranberries.—We quote: Cape Cod, per barre} 
$5@86; Cape Cod, fancy, $1@87.50; Jersey, bushel, 
crate, $1.75@82. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
‘BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEW YORK. 


"107 0% Interest 


lowa Bonds & Mortgages 
GY: W. FRANK & 


DARROW, BANKERS, and 
W Negotiators of Loans, Corning, Lowa, and 1%5 
G adway (Western Union Building). New York, 
make loans on the best improved tarms in lowa, 
t 8 to 10 per cent. interest. Always first liens 
and improved farms; never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alune. The bonds bave 
coupons attached. and the interest is paid semi- 
annually, at the Central National Bank. in New 
York, and the princtpal, when due, at the same 
bank. veral years’ experience of the firm in 
loaning, has shown these loans to be PER- 
FECTLY SAFE! Toe interest and principal 
have always been paid when due witout the loss 
of adcoliar. Send to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full printed particulars, or cal! at the New York 
office, and examine maps and seo wee for 
loane in sums ranging from $500 to $5,000. We refer 
by permission to 
babyy! 4, Ap Esq., Pres. Oen. National 


CILMAR. 5 al & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 


varieties, $3@35.25.; 














Place, 
H.C. FAHNKSTOCK. Esq., First Nat’) Bank, N.Y. 
HENRY #. PALMER. Esq., New Brunswick, N.J. 
J.H. MORRISON, est 23d St., New York. 


422 
HON. AUGUSTUS FRANK, n. Ronhes, Warsaw, N. Y. 
CHAS. J.8 R, Keq.. Stamford, Ct. 

K. W La AN. Beg. of Dun, B.rlow & Co., 335 Broad- 

ew York. 

AARON HEALY. rk 5 Ferry St., New York. 
HON. GHO. W. on RSON, be gr tn N.Y. 
G.W ROOT. . Hartford, Con 

S Ner Tork & ODELL: “Attorneys, 52 William St., 

ew York 
ae. age PBRASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 


HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., 32 Broadway, New 
York. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds — 
apnteed. We guarantee, as an assuran 
that we loan not to exceed one-third ~ | 
the actual value. In over Fa years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no mye gd rough us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of | . Sera for particu- 
lars and references. “WATKINS & 
COO.. LAWRENCE. KAN.. oF HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


$500,000 00 








Capital Paid in Casb........... 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surplus..............e00s000. » GUY, 393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
{. REMSEN CLANK. Seeretarv. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 

















Capital paid up in Cash, - - $1,228,200 
Fire Assets............+ papassmeeies 7,963,445,17 
Unadjusted Losees.. $325,100 
Uoearned Premiums 
at 5U per cent. .......§ 2,192,228,48 
Recla' mabie usder 
Permanent Policies. i 296,568,17 
All other Liabilities .. 27,622.68 
Total Liabilities ...........eseeeee. ‘By 661,498,38 
I scsconnccmenae wae $5,1 22,024,84 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 





J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manzger. 


XED CARDS, witb name, l0c, and stamo. 
65 rary Outfit, We. L.C.COK & CO.. Bristol, Ot. 


Extra fine mixed cs cards, with name, 30 cts., 
AO post-paid. L. JONES & CV., Nassau, N.Y. 











25 Fancy Cards, snowflake, damask, &c., no 2 alike 
witn name, l0c. Nassau (rrd Co., Nasaau, N.Y. 


($664 a week in au own town. Terms and #5 oat 
fitfree. H. HALLetT & Oo., Portland. Me 


y] Fashionable Cards 
postpaid. GEo. I 








no 2 alike, with name, ie. 
{. Regp & Co., Nassau, N, Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEw YORK, January Xth, 1877. 


The Trusteez, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist January, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 
DEG eA orbonscnenasensine. aeskengtons $4,929,197 66 

Premiums on Policies not rene of 
2,172,260 1 uv 


lst January, 1576...........+. iedatecoeees 
Total amount of Marine Premiums. ,.. $7,101,457 73 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan 
ary, 1876, to 3'st December, * inated - $5,061, 061,085 12 
Losses paid during the same 
POTSOE,. 0000 ccsccccces ° vse $1,806,198 49 
Returns of Pre- ——— 


miums and Ex- 
PeNSES .......... $1,038,410 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


$11,068,700 00 








WIRD, coccccccce coecncecsccce.cessccce-s0e 17 
Rou! I Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. "ber 00 w 
interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at. ..... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 1,812,504 38 
Cees bp BORE 2.00. scccccesccceccccsccccces 365,012 74 
Total Amount of Assets.......... oe 815,04, 867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the 6 utstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their tegal revresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be receemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega) representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, tbe Sixth of Feoruary next, from which dute 
all interest thereon wil cease. bhe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in goid. 

A divi‘end of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums -f the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist Decemver, i876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADoLPH LEWOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLE#s H. MAR-HALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. —— 
HoRACE 

EDMUASD “CORLIES, 
JOHN BLLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foe, 
PETEK V. KING. 








J. D. Jones, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. ti, Li. MOORE, 
LEWIS CURTIS 
CBHABLES H. KUSSELL, 
JaM¥s Low, 

DAVID LANE, 

GOKnDON W. BURNHAM, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 

JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DovGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
Cc. AND, 

JouHNn D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOURE 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 








tk . 
The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers aud periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York, 
Chea pest, Bookstore 
th orld. 


3 678 cunts Old Books at your price 
2872 Magnificent Books at our price. 
02,742 Bibles snd Prayer Books at any 
rice. cnseltees of fiction free. LEGGAT Bros. 
Beekman &t.. opp. New Post Office, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 























L AW RENCE AC*sDEM) y Groton, Mass. 
GHTY-FOURTH YEAR 

Winter Term begins Wed« ited, December 12th, 
with the same corps of instructors. 

The Prevaratory Course bas been extended 
to meet the requirements of the best colleges. 
Necessary expe. sesvery!ow. Arrangement have 
been made for a Course of Lectures curing theterm. 

For cataiogue or particu ars, address EK. 8. BULL, 
A.M., Prin., or MILES *PAULDING, M.D., Sec, 


MILITARY ACAD- 
Send for Circular. 





PEEKF HIE. LL (N.Y. tt 
EMY. Opens Sept. 


RS. JONSON ani MISS JONES. English, 
FKreneb ana German B»ardingand Day Schoo! 
fur young ladies and chilaren, 13 Kast 8lst St.,N.Y. 





ght INNATI WESLEYAN FRKMALE COL- 


—— 
—- 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. stephen H, Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


No, 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
in which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his reute. 


No. 4, THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 


a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in the follow- 
ing articles the origin and growth of the East- 
ern Question: 1. WHO ARE THE TURKS? II. 
WHAT 18 Russia? Ll. THE CHRISTIAN PRov- 
INCES. [V. THE TWO RELIGIONS. V. How 
THE WAR BEGAN. VL THE SEAT OF WAR. 
VIL. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS 


Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher, 
a verbatim report of what_he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 

&#?™ Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 2 cents. 

THE CHEISTIAN UNION isa comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Ciergymen, $2.50. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
NEW YORK. 


27 PARK PLACE. 


USE 





And Milward’s “ Helix” Neodics. 
(Ip Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 




















The most intense ap we erful blow ever dealt 
the demen drink, by the veteran auth«r, T, §, 

Arthur. A book to startle ano enlighten the 

ple. Vivid pictures and prewfs, bow it curses 

y, soul, home, sociery, etc. Unfolds the 

—— “ pucurinte Asylums. Gospel Temper- 

joma Weg ay 2 es is Murphy, 

ete. Tts sale is 

BIBLES w th 2000 _I1l's 
tar excel ali anon, Prices just reduced 25 per 

ceut!! Send for terms. Hubbard Bros., Pub's, 

733 Sansom 8t., Phila. 


$5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Semple 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fietcher, Li Dey &t., N.Y 
BIG PAY for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, ti. 


A Month salary, (alsoexpenses] paid Agents 
to se)] our Lamp goods. Contracts Made tor 
one year. Mound City M’t'g.Co. St.Louis,Mo, 


°s New Sermons in Boston, alse 
io New York and Chicago, from au 
thorized verbatim pevuste. Intro- 


éuetion by Rev. Joseph Cook, 1,516 pages. 
Complete in3 volumes. $leach. The set, elegant 
cloth (Moody Library), in @ box, $4.50. ‘Agents 
Wanted, EB. B. TREAT, Publisher, 6 Brouad- 
way, N.Y. 


$5 10 $20 


Important to Parents and Teachers, 
Bell Patent Transparent Teaching Cards. 


THE TBACHING CARD OR MAGIC SPELLER 
is the first of an Kducational series, which en» vies 
the child to spell and read at sigbt, and consists of 
twenty-six cards. On the top of each card is printed 
in large type u letter, the initial of a short word, 
which appears at the b ttom of this cara in bold 
characters. This is all it seems to be; buat on 
holaing the card up to the lieht there is plainly 
visible the object for which the wurd stands. 
Thus parents and teachers may possess the very 
best and simplest method yet e nceived for teach- 
ing an infant tospell. For instance. the child’s at- 
tention is first called to the big letter, say », and 
next to the word Dog, “ D stands for 3,”’ says 
the teacher. * Now, littie one, what does DOG 
stand for?’ No reply. The card is held up befure 
the infantile gaze, an4, lo! a well-drawn Dog is 
brought to light. Whep the child wonderingly and 
delightedly exclaims, * D:’ 

Thus amusement, the fret {A to the mind 
of the entid, becomes the medium of tts instruc- 
tion. Price 2 cents per pack. containing the en- 
tire alphabet. For sale by all Booksellers, *ta- 
tioners and Toy — ae Boe pele from the 
Inventor. c 

Age.ts Wanted. 








to Agents selling my 10 new articles 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 











r day at home. Sampies worth $5 
ree. STINSON & CO.. Portland .Me 





17s Ae ey N.Y. 





LAs can make $5 a day in their own eity or 
town. Address, Ellis Man’g C »..Wal Itham, Mase. 
TEAS. =: ces—Largest C mpany in America— 
oe article —pleases every body —Trade 
continually increasing—Agernte wanted every- 
where—best inducements —dcn't waste time-—Send 


for Circular to Robert Weils, Pres’tof the Original 
American Tea Co., 44 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 





Pane choicest in the world—Importers’ 





LEGE. Best advantages tn Literature, 5 
Languaves, Painting fond Music 
REV - DAVID H. MOORE, D. D., PREST. 
Madison University. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 up'd Sept. 13, Ac Ad. Dr. Spear, , Hamilton. N.Y N.Y. 


G PRenwic a ACADEMY, | with Musica) 


Institute and C: ~ey go 4 os lege. Foucded 
102. Kur both sexes. school. Op 
Address 


direct ronte from New York ty Boston. 
Re .D. BLABESL®E , Principal, 
E Urecoutel R.L. 





$1 28: a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terme free. TRUE & ©U., Augusta, Maine, 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 5S. A. GRANT & CU, 
2, 4,6 & & Home S8t., Ciuciunati, U. 


its wanted everywhere. Bus- 
flow trletiytogidimate Particular free 
OBTH & Co., St. Louis, div. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor, XVI, No. 21. 








Science and Art. 


THE Society OF DECORATIVE ART, at No, 4 East 20th 
Street, is among the most attractive of the existing resorts 
for those who admire or wish to encourage a taste for 
household art. The work of the society is growing on its 
hands. It is constantly in receipt of all sorts of devices 
and designs from all parts of the country, and is evidently 
developing the art talent in various directions. Pottery, 
porcelain, tiles, needlework, paintings, carvings, chairs, 
cabinets, tables, etc., etc., are constantly on exhibition, 
and the sales that have been made are exceedingly encour- 
aging to the artists as well as to the projectors of the as- 
sociation. A high standard of excellence is required to 
secure admission for work of any kind to the exhibition and 
salesrooms, and a committee of artists examines every- 
thing with a view to excluding articles of a me liocre 
character. It is evident from the array of work in the 
rooms that the taste of the committee runs toward high 
art of the rococo and outré type. A committee of this 
composition is of course very fastidious and refuses to ac- 
cept, even for exhibition, much that to the average visitor 
would seem to be original and legitimate in design and 
execution. When, therefore, the committee 
affix to any article the seal of the association, it may be 
assumed that the article in question is indisputably re- 
markable in its way. We understand that the association 
is making arrangements for a loan exhibition in the Acad- 
emy of Design. Of this we will give a fuller account when 
the programme is perfected. 


agrees to 


Mr. ALBERT BIERSTADT is painting, to the order of the 
Earl of Dunraven, a large Rocky Mountain scene, intro- 
ducing Este’s Peak as viewed from a point in the neighbor- 
hood of Long’s Peak. Many peculiarities of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery are introduced with the success which has 
long rendered the artist conspicuous among painters o7 
Western landscape in its grandest development. The en- 
gravings of Mr. Bierstadt’s more important works have 
enjoyed great popularity and carried his fame as a land- 
scape painter all over the world. 


LECTURES ON ArT.—The Rev. J. L. Corning has begun the 
lectures which we announced a few weeks since. Dr. Bellows 
says of the lectures, in a letter to the ** Tribune”: ‘* No better 
opportunity is likely to oceur for a long time to form an 
intelligent acquaintance with the history of Art, and we 
earnestly commend the remaining lectures of his course to 
all who wish to improve their knowledge of the place Art 
has in the history of humanity, its importance to civiliza- 
tion, and, especially, to our still crude American culture.” 
The lectures are delivered Mondays and Thursdays at 11 
A. M., at Association Hall, in this city. They should at- 
tract a full attendance of art students. 


SmitH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—The article on 
“ Sophia Smith’s Will,” printed Nov. 7th, has brought us 
enough inquiries regarding the college to justify farther 
reference to its organization and purposes, The college 
opened two years ago witn fourteen students. At the be- 
ginning of its third year the number is increased to 
seventy. All are required to pass a certain examination, 
including Latin and Greek, and present certificates from 
accredited teachers that a certain standard has been 
reached. Many of these students pursue their studies with 
the intention of becoming teachers, while others avail 
themselves of this opportunity for self-improvement and 
general culture. Through the whole college is a spirit of 
earnest work; it is evident that this is no play-time, and 
though every encouragement is given for proper recrea- 
tion, study is the first object. The Central College Build 
ing, with its class-rooms, laboratory, reading-room, art 
gallery and chapel and social hall, is initself an incentive 
to study, while the two houses in which most of the stu- 
dents live give them homes of unusual comfort and attrac- 
tion. These homes are a distinctive feature of the college. 
Instead of gathering all the students under one roof, there 
are at present two large and commodious residences, in 
each of which about twenty-five can be accommodated. 
Over each house a lady presides who not only provides for 
their physical wants, but gives to all a motherly care 
and interest. As they are needed, other houses will be 
built; arrangements for a third are already in progress, 
and these will continue to multiply as the increasing 
number of students shall warrant. To President Seelye’s 
wise oversight and artistic taste is due the general con- 
venience, adaptability and elegance of all the college 
buildings. To insure better health, no building is over two 
and a half stories in height. The rooms are large, well 
ventilated and furnished with all that solid comfort can 
demand. Entering heart and soul into this enterprise, he 
gives an interest and supervision to details of the smallest 
moment as well as to the direction of mind and morals in 
their highest development. No one can visit this institu- 
tion without being impressed with the liberality of all its 
arrangements and with the high tone of its aims. In re- 
ligion it is unsectarian, and though its chief object is intel- 
lectual culture a thoroughly Christian spirit prevails, and 
the Bible is read and studied daily by teachers and stu- 
dents collectively. Socially, the young ladies are free to 
visit and receive their friends, while from time to time 
there are smaller or larger gatherings both at the Presi- 
dent’s house and in the social hall of the college building. 
Besides the regular college course of study, opportunity is 
given for study in particular branches, provided the 
previous acquirements of the applicant are judged sutti- 
ciently advanced. In the art department there are un- 
usual facilities, few institutions of much greater growth 
having so fine a gallery or so large a number of 
veference models. In the alcoves are several hundred 





autotypes representing the different schools of painting, 
and scattered through the college building are casts of well 
known statues. There is a wonderful completeness in all 
the college departments, and although there has been 
abundance of means to carry out the plans of the founder, 
in less wise hands very different results might have been 
attained. 


A PossIBLE WoRK OF PRAXITELES.—In May last there 
was found in the Olympian temple of Zeus a colossal mar- 
ble statue of a nude youth. The ‘“ Athenaeum ” describes 
it as follows: ‘‘ The lower portion of the legs and the right 
forearm are wanting. With the left elbow he leaned upon 
the stem of a tree, supporting on his arm a little boy. Of 
the latter figure, unfortunately, only the lower part re- 
mains, aud the tiny hand that he bad laid confidingly on 
the shoulder of his bearer. Over the tree stem on which 
the arm that supports the boy is rested falls the drapery in 
rich, deeply-cut and wonderfully worked folds, affording 
to the arm a soft resting place, and gracefully hiding the 
support of the tree stem, which in this position was tech- 
nically necessary. The body of the youth rests with an 
easy negligence on the left leg, so that the soft flesh of the 
right hip shows in manifold displacements the play of the 
muscles of the blooming youthful form. The head is 
marked by the finest, most spiritualized youthful beauty, 
and somewhat resembles the heads we see on the Vatican 
Meleayrer, or the Hermes of the Belvedere. The body, too, 
resembles those figures, only it is slenderer, softer, more 
vivacious. At the first glance we are struck by the careless 
execution of the hair, which, in the parts that were usually 
unseen by the spectators, is only slightly indicated. The 
back of the statue is also less thoroughly wrought. Now 
Pausanias reports that among the gifts of recent date was 
a marble Hermes carrying the boy Dionysius, and that it 
was a work of Praxiteles. The savants who have charge 
of the excavations have therefore, and there is no doubt 
correctly, inferred that our statue is really the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, and that we now, for the first time, behold an 
original work of that great artist—a work that is equal to 
the greatest treasures we possess of ancient art, and which 
must ever remain a corner-stone of our knowledge of the 
history of Greek sculpture.” 


PRESERVATION OF TIMBER.—For some forty years the 
method of preserving wood by filling its pores with creo- 
sote oil has been known and used in Europe, and its perfect 
reliability is no longer there a matter of experiment. 
Railway ties laid in 1840 are still in use in England, and 
piers and other marine works constructed in 1850 from 
creosoted timber are perfectly sound to-day in localities 
where, had they been built in timber in its natural state, 
they would have been totally eaten away by the teredo 
within four years. In the United States but very little 
comparatively has been done in this matter, partly because 
suitable works for creosoting lumber have not been in ex- 
istence. Mr. Ira Hayford for the past ten or twelve years 
has devoted his time and energies to this subject practi- 
callv. In 1872 and 1873 he was engaged at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard by the government in creosoting the timbers of 
the ‘‘ Vandalia ;” and white oak timbers two feet square 
and sixty feet long were impregnated to the heart with 
the oil. Mr. Hayford’s creosote system is based on the 
fact that the sap and water must first be withdrawn from 
the wood, and then the preservative oil forced into its 
empty pores. The effect of the heat used in the process is 
to cook the albumen of the wood, and destroy its liability 
to putrefaction. This process alone would add greatly to 
the length of life of timber.—{[American Architect and 
Builder. 


WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


By Mary FE. C. Wyvern. 


T PON the fertile and beautiful rolling lands of South- 
west Missouri, where the spring comes early, and the 
summer loves to linger, and the autumn dreams and dallies, 
loth to leave the lovely scene, it is not an infrequent oc- 
currence that the day of the great National Feast comes 
while yet the golden glory of the Indian summer lights all 
the wide expanse of fertile valley, teeming hillside and 
woodland rife with manifold forms of animal life. 

Sparsely settled as are wide tracts of this most lovely 
region, there are yet neighborhoods where are homes 
whose comforts and luxuries are but slightly inferior to 
those of older and more densely populated States. The 
ground, tickled with the hoe, laughs with a harvest. The 
wooded valleys abound in game. Nowhere may the com- 
forts and delicacies of the table be more easily or abun- 
dantly secured than in this section of the 

“State whose bosom treasures for the world exbaustless 

stores.” 

In one of the most beautiful spots of the {fairest county 
of the Southwest, in a home that, for substantial elegance 
and evidences of thrift, plenty and refinement, would well 
compare with many an Eastern farm residence, lived Col- 
onel—all men are titled in that locality—Lars Everard. 
Of his large and handsome family the Colonel, in his jocose 
speech, was wont to say that the sons were promising and 
the daughters paying. Certainly they were both very pop- 
ular, and for miles around the talent and gallantry of the 
young Everards, and the beauty and grace of their sisters, 
were alike recognized and commended. As in all the 
Southwest the social element preponderates, and neigh- 
bors widely separated by distances meet often about each 
other’s firesides as in one family, it was not strange if, with 
so many attractions, the Everard home became a social 
center that gathered to itself the choicest company. 

Thanksgiving Day in the Southwest is not the great, 
glad day of the North and East. Many families pay no 
heed to the proclamation of either Governor or President, 





and look upon the observance of the day rather as a 
“Yankee notion. ‘ 

Of such, however, were not the Everards. Mrs. Ever- 
ard was of New England birth. Her sons had been gradu- 
ated from old Yale, her daughters from Mount Holyoke; 
and strict as the strictest Puritan was she in the celebra- 
tion of the feast of Thanksgiving. 

It is upon this day, at the homestead of Everard farms, 
known throughout that region as The Oaks, that our story 
opens. The spacious rooms filing with guests. 
Friends from far and near were gathering to share in the 
hospitality that was famed for miles around. Aunt Ze- 
rildy, Mrs. Everard’s cook, was unequalled in her depart- 
ment, and the Everard servants were the best trained of 
any in the country. To dine and sup at The Oaks meant 
to enjoy good living and good serving, which is something 
that they only who have lived well and have been well 
served can rightly appreciate, and such most surely can. 

If since her graduation, two years previous to the open- 
ing of our story, Lina Everard had worn an air of pen- 
siveness, deepening at times to melancholy, it had not de 
tracted from her beauty nor tended to diminish her 
charms. Eloise and Maud were brilliant creatures, who 
dazzled while they attracted. Lina, by a sweet and tender 
womanliness and gentle dignity of speech and manner, 
won the hearts of young and old, lofty and lowly. 

For the past year a chastened air, sometimes pathetic in 
its silent eloquence, had distinguished the younger sister 
from her livelier seniors. But if she had a secret sorrow 
or desire she guarded it well, and even a tender mother- 
love had not discovered its hiding-place. 

‘** You seem so absent and distrait, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Everard to her when, for the few moments after the 
guests had retired from the dining-room, the mother and 
daughter lingered to give some directions to the servants. 
‘*One might fancy your heart were not here.” 

‘Do I, mamma ””’ she replied. ‘I was thinking of two 
years ago at Aunt Annie’s, in Northridge. It was such a 
happy time. The party was so genial ; and after the feast 
uncle hitched up the old gray horse and the queer little 
wagon, and auntie sent baskets of good dinner to so many 
poor people. You know the mills were stopped, and there 
were many operatives out of employment, and the need 
was very great. One or two of us young folks rode with 
uncle and assisted in the distribution; and it was such a 
pleasure to see the delight of the children when auntie’s 
nice baskets were handed out. It is always auntie’s cus- 
tom to send dinners to the poor on Thanksgiving Day. I 
think it is beautiful, too.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Mrs. Everard. ‘“ It was always the custom in 
my early home. Things are different here. Our hangers- 
on take their gratuities as matters of course, but most of 
them would resent any offer of bounty. They prefer to bor- 
row with no idea of ever paying. I should quite enjoy 
packing a basket, as in the good old times, if I could think 
who there is in this region that would be likely to receive 
it in good part.” 

“Why, mother,” said the youngest son, who chanced to 
reénter the room in time to hear part of the conversation, 
“there are those campers over yonder in the edge of our 
timber. They are on that unfrequented wood road, and 
they’ve been there for more than a week. I thought last 
night as I saw their camp-fire that it would be no more 
than civil for some one to ride over and see if they were in 
any trouble. ’Tisn’t usual for movers to tarry so long in 
one spot, particularly so late in the season as this. A lot 
of us—six or seven of the boys and young ladies—are going 
out for a drive; perhaps Bert or Wally would ride around 
that way and leave a basket. I’ve promised to escort 
Katie May on horseback or I’d do it myself. Here comes 
father; see what he thinks,” and the young man passed on. 
The colonel, being consulted, agreed with his son, that it 
would only be civil to inquire into the condition of their 
temporary neighbors, and at once proposed to order the 
barouche; but Lina interposed. 

“Not the barouche, papa; the young folks are pairing 
off for a ride. Let Dick and Will take that. They'll want 
the Emerson girls, you know, and theyjfour like to be to- 
gether.” 

“Well, well,” acquiesced the good-natured colonel, ‘‘ my 
buggy then.” 

‘Oh, if you please, papa, let Bert have the buggy. Ill 
go with you over to the campers, and I'd just as soon ride 
in the spring wagon.” 

“* What a sly little puss!” exclaimed the father. ‘‘ How 
she plans and contrives for these lovers and engaged 
couples. Why hasn’t she some good knight of her own, I 
wonder! Heigho! wifey, the boys and girls have the 
coaches and pairs, and so the old daddy must be content 
with their leavings, it seems. Well, run and wrap up, my 
pretty one; your turn will come soon enough, I reckon.” 

There was a rosy blush on Lina’s cheeks as she hastened 
to her own room to robe for the ride. Throwing her wraps 
about her she sat down by the window that opened toward 
the east. The casement was filled with pots of lovely white 
chrysanthemums in full glory of bud and blossom. The 
pungent, aromatic perfume filled the room. Lina passed 
her hand caressingly over a few of the finest florets. ‘He 
loved them so,” she murmured dreamily, and her eyes 
wandered to the distant east enshrouded in the warm, soft 
purple haze that lingered yet over the landscape. ‘I won- 
der, oh, I wonder why it is,” she whispered softly. ‘“‘ Two 
years, two long, long years, and nota single word. And 
only our unspoken promise for a tie.” 

A tear fell upon the spray of chrysanthemum blossoms 
she had fastened at her breast. She brushed it away. 
‘No tear shall sully the pure whiteness of the flower he 
loved so well,” she said softly. ‘‘ He loved me, too, and I'll 
not dim the eyes he loved by crying. He trusted me that 
I would wait patiently until he could honorably speak. 
And I will not fail him,” she added proudly, as turning to 
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her mirror she wiped away the tears from her cheeks and 
smiled hopefully into the answering glass. “In honor 
bound,” she repeated slowly. ‘‘ Yes, those were his words: 
‘I must free my father’s memory from reproach before I 
think of my own happiness. No stain must rest upon his 
name. Iam his only son. I am in honor bound.’” 

Her face grew radiant as she repeated the brave, heroic 
words, although she knew that those words in their delib- 
erate utterance had placed years and distance between her 
and the man she loved, 

Bending over a drawer in her bureau she took from a lit- 
tle casket a faded flower and pressed it to her lips. 

. ‘Poor little withered bloom,” she said pityingly. ‘‘Where 
is your twin, | wonder?” Then returning it to its case she 
said, more cheerfully, ‘‘It is safe, Iam sure; and it com- 
forts and cheers him wherever he is, as your sweet, faded 
beauty comforts and cheers me. Ye were our only love 
gifts—pure, brave blossoms of the autumn, blooming cheer- 
ily on through wintry days. I'll heed your lesson, dear 
chrysanthemums, and bravely and patiently wait, for I 
know my love is worthy.” 

Her father’s voice in the hall below announced that he 
was in waiting, and with a brighter smile than she had 
worn that day she hastened to join him. The ride over the 
undulating prairie, in the mellow haze of the balmy after- 
noon, was deliciously soothing. The partridges drummed 
and whirred in the meadows, and along the field edges; 
plover and snipe and blackbird flew up here and there at 
sound of the ponies’ feet; squirrels eyed them saucily 
from boughs of the overhanging trees as they entered the 

“wood road; and prairie chickens scampered hurriedly into 
the matted grass in the timber edges as they neared them, 
seeking their food in the fertile ridges, 

“It’s mild and warm as September,” said the colonel, 
unbuttoning his riding coat. ‘‘ Only think, Puss, of snow 
a foot deep in Boston to-day. I see by the St. Louis papers 
they’ve had Jack Frost touching up matters in pretty live- 
ly style there, too. Ours is the climate. Isn’t it, Dovey ?” 

The colonel was loyal] to the state of his adoption, and 
proud of his particular ‘‘ garden spot,” as he was wont to 
designate his county. 

“Tis very lovely,” said Lina. 
these campers’ sake that it is. Think of camping out in 
the snow! Ugh!” And Lina shivered at the thought. 

‘Here we are at the camp,” said her father, turning a 
curve in the road. ‘And a hard looking rig it is. Ten- 
nessee or North Carolina, I'll wager. Look at yon oxen, 
and those lead mules. Crow baits, crow baits. I vow I 
ought to have brought a sack of oats and a bushel or two 
of corn. Here, Sambo,” he called to his black boy who, 
curled up under the back seat of the wagon, had managed 
thus to accompany them, ‘‘ jump out and hold the ponies. 
Will you sit in the wagon, Lina, while I go up and pros- 
pect ?” 

“Oh no, indeed, papa. I see women and children. 
me take this small basket and go with you. 
any of them.” 

*“Donno *bout dat ar, Miss Liny,” grinned Sambo. 
‘Dat ar pickaninny white chile dun look like she nigh 
*bout skeart ter def a’ready. Hoo! Deyse trash—dey is.” 

And in truth the first impressions of the camping people 
were not such as to excite hope of meeting beings very 
high in the scale of intelligence. Three covered wagons 
stood at short distance frem the fire, around which two 
women in linsey gowns and calico sun-bonnets were pre- 
paring some sort of a decoction. The pungent odor of 
simmering herbs suggested the idea of medicine, at least 
to the olfactories of Sambo, who sniffed disgustfully, and 
declared the woods smelled pow’ful like a pottekerry 
shop. 

Col. Everard approaching the only man in sight, a long, 
lank, clay complexioned individual, saluted him, and said, 
‘“You’ve been up here long enough to warrant us in pay- 
ing you a neighborly call, I reckon. Anything gone 
wrong ?” 

‘“Wal, no, Missouri,” responded the man, taking the 
clay pipe from between his teeth. ‘‘ Not more’n common 
luck, I allow. Yes, weuns hev bin a consid’able spell in 
these parts, an’ I allow we’d orter be makin’ tracks. But 
luck’s luck, Missouri, an’ I don’t see no headway jist at 
this present.”’ 

“ Thinking of locating about here ¢’’ asked the colonel. 

“Wal, not right about here, edzackly. Not all of us, 
anyway,’’ said the man vaguely. ‘‘ But,” he added, glanc- 
ing at one of the wagons, upon the front seat of which 
could be seen the figure of an aged negress, ‘“‘ I allow we 
have got a consid’able set back. My ole woman here, an’ 
Aunt Polly yander’’—indicating his ‘‘ ole woman” and the 
negress by a jerk of his head in the direction of each— 
“they allow to pull him through, but ef these yarbs don’t 
work I'll give him up fer gone. Taint no use. He was 
powerful handy, too, was Yank, an’ I’d hate like pizen ter 
see him go; but luck’s luck, Missouri, and ther’ ain’t no 
dodgin’ it.’’ 

While the colonel was trying to draw some information 
from the staunch believer in luck, Lina had introduced 
herself to the women at the fire, and told her kindly 
errand. 

They had received her offering with a simple-heartedness 
that had encouraged her to make some further advances. 
In answer to her inquiries she learned that the campers 
were from North Carolina and on their way to a county in 
the far Southwest, where they had entered land, and to 
which place one portion of their party had preceded them. 
These had been detained by the severe illness of one of 
their number. 

“He wa’n’t kin,” the woman explained; “ but he was 
trav’lin’ long in company with weuns from as far back as 
the river. My ole man had to hire a han’ ter drive one 
team, ‘cause Lishe he would go on’long o’ Jeems the tother 
road, This young chap, he allowed he’d go as dirt cheap as 
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any of ’em; said he'd handled cattle off East, so we allowed 
he’d do, An’ so he done, prime too, tell he was tuk down 
with the fever. I allow he is middlin’ bad off; I do indeed. 
But Aunt Polly she hain’t give him over, an’ we're a layin’ 
out the best we know how fer him. This yer light bread 
an’ chickin fixin’s ll chirk him up ef he ever comes round 
enough to eat ’em,” added the woman as she took from the 
basket the different articles of food. 

“Tt must be dreadful to be sick away from home and 
with no better shelter than a wagon cover,” said Lina, 
pityingly. 

‘**He don’t know wher he is,” said the woman. ‘ He's 
dead crazy all the time, ravin’ or mutterin’, one or t’other, 
and talkin’ strange languages. We allowed he’d been a 
schoolmaster off East. Weuns can’t read none, an’ so we 
hain’t never made out his right name. We jess called him 
Yank and he never told us no different, an’ ef he dies I'm 
pestered to settle how his folks ’ll ever find out about him. 
My ole man’s got clean down-hearted "bout this yer streak, 
but I tell him the good Lord’ll never mistreat a pore 
fambly for doin’ a kind turn to a sick stranger from off 
East.” 

“*Indeed I am sure he will bless you for your kindness,” 
said Lina, warmly. ‘‘ And we shall be glad to help you 
if you will permit us. Perhaps my father can think of 
some plan by which to aid you.” 

At the same moment Col. Everard, who had followed 
the man to the wagon where the sick man lay, rejoined his 
daughter and said to her, ‘‘ Lina, these good people must 
have a lift. They’ve been stopping here all this while, 
miles away from their destination, and with barely enough 
provisions to carry them through, should they get away 
from here in the course of a week, and all for pure charity. 
It seems they picked up a young man who was ordered by 
his physician to travel and rough it some—losing his eye- 
sight, they said—and hired him to team for them. He 
fell sick. I don’t wonder. Those crow-baits would—but 
never mind; he’s a gentleman, I take it from black Auntie’s 
showing, and here he is down with a low fever of some 
sort. The old auntie there has more wit than the rest of 
them—doesn’t belong to this lot—is sent out in their com- 
pany to some people in the lower county. She tells me he 
raves in his delirium about paying the last dollar and being 
free; and then begs like a child for a white chrysan- 
themum. You might give him those you have in your 
breast-knot; I’ve heard of cases where the gratification of 
such little fancies had produced the most soothing effects. 
I shall take the man off their hands and let these worthy 
folks goon. They’ve done their share, I take it.” 

Like one stunned Lina stood for a moment with her eyes 
riveted upon the wagon. Then turning away from her 
father she walked rapidly toward the sick man’s rude 
couch, 

** Step up onter de cheer, honey,” said the black woman. 
‘*Bless your putty face, is you got chrysanfums? Dell 
law! how dis pore young gem'n hab gone on "bout dem ar 
posies. ’Peared like he’d lef’ his jularkey somewhars an’ 
some pusson dun got away wid de chrysanfum posies she 
dun giv him. I’ve been that pestered "bout him, honey, 
*peared like I could make a chrysanfum flower fur de pore 
chile. Lor, honey, is you gwine ter ketch de ’sease? Dat 
de berry bressed way he shuk all ober wid de trimbles 
when he was fust tuk wid it.” 

For Lina had stepped upon the chair at the side of the 
wagon and looked in upon the sick man. His eyes met 
hers, then wandered to the knot of flowers. 

“My darling,” he whispered, ‘‘ where are we ? 
flowers are these ? What day is this?’ 

He held out his hand as if to touch the white blossoms as 
he spoke. The young lady’s tears fell upon the white, wan 
fingers as she placed the flowers in his hand. 

“‘T have found you at last,” he said. ‘‘It was weary, 
weary waiting ; but I was in honor bound. The debt is 
paid, and I am free to seek my darling. Are these her 
flowers? Is this——” 

“Oh, my love,” cried Lina, clasping the thin, white 
hand in hers, “‘ don’t you know me? I am Lina, your own 
true love. I have waited and hoped ali this weary time, 
for I knew you would come. These are our flowers, Ber- 
tram—yours and mine—dear; white chrysanthemums like 
those we gave each other the night we parted, two years 
ago, in dear old Northridge, at Aunt Annie’s. We shall 
never part again, Bertram ; for you are mine now—and 
this is Thanksgiving Day.” 

** Dell law ! mostah,” cried Aunt Polly, hastening to the 
Colonel. ‘‘ Come to young missy dis minnit. I dun ’spec’ 
dat ’sease am ketchin’. De pore chile am tuk wid de trim- 
bles, same’s de young gem’n was tuk, an’ she outen her 
sinsis dis bressid minnit.” 

The Colonel ran to his daughter. The tears were stream 
ing down her cheeks, but her face was radiant. 

* Papa,” she said, in a voice of tenderest melody, ‘‘it is 
Bertram Earle, a Northridge friend—the man I love, and 
who loves me.” 

The Colonel gazed into his child’s eyes with wondering 
look. In her answering look he read only the unquestion- 
ing trust of a pure heart, confiding to her parent, in full 
assurance of his loving sympathy, her sacred secret. 

“There is but one thing to be done, then,” he said. But 
his eyes were moist, and his voice shook. Turning to the 
owner of the wagon he requested him to put his oxen to 
the vehicle and drive them to The Oaks with the sick man. 
‘«T will relieve you of his charge,” he said, ‘‘ and will take 
pleasure in adding to the stock of provisions for your jour- 
ney. You shall never be the poorer for this kindness.” 

““Wal now, Missouri,” responded the Camper, ‘‘I allow 
that is clever of you, and I shouldn’t orter misdoubt as 
how good beds and doctor stuff mout chirk up poor Yank, 
so’d he’d tough it through. Ill haul him over to yore 
plantation, an’ I allow he'll be better off ther nor here. 
Wagon kivers is skeary roofin’ when November rains sets * 
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in. Me an’ my ole woman is pow’ful bleeged to you for 
this yer lift. Aunt Polly, pile in ther, an’ keep the bed 
kivers over pore Yank, an’ sort 0’ ease him up wher’ the 
road’s rough. Haw! Git!!” And the lank and 
lazy oxen slowly plodded on with their suffering burden. 

Lina tarried to take kindly leave of the women, who had 
proved themselves worthy of all grateful appreciation in 
their heaven born charity, and to empty her pocket book 
into the laps of the shy, half-frightened children. 

The merry guests returning to The Oaks, from their 
rides, were informed of the arrival during their absence 
of an Eastern friend, by private conveyance from the 
river; and of his precarious condition. With the true 
instinct of charity and genuine neighborliness, the friends 
quietly bade adieu to their kind hosts, leaving them at fullest 
liberty to devote themselves to the ministrations required 
by the sick man. But if the arrival had the effect of bring- 
ing the festivities of the day to an earlier close than was 
anticipated, it did not put an end to all festivities at the 
hospitable abode. For under the care of Mrs. Everard 
aided by counsels of the best of physicians the sick man 
was restored to health, and in the rejoicings thereat the 
merry Christmas times seemed doubly merry at The 
Oaks. 

When Col. Everard became acquainted with his daugh- 
ter’s lover and judged for himself of the young man’s 
character and worth, he showed his hearty approbation in 
his own characteristic way. 

‘*Poor and proud, yes, and becomingly modest,” quoth 
the Colonel, talking over with his wife a late conference 
with young Earle. ‘ A true man is he, a prince of a fellow, 
and good enough for any girl. Been earning a tip-top salary 
and living on second hand nothings, I should judge, pay- 
ing off some debts his father left him as his only legacy. 
Just as he has the last dollar paid, his eyes give out, and 
he’s ordered to the backwoods for his health. There’s luck 
for you, as our excellent hearted friend from the Carolinas 
would say. Well, here he is, poor as a church mouse, and 
dying to pay court to our Lina, but too proud and honor- 
able to offer her his empty hand. Going to set out to the 
West to make his fortune. All very well, should he be 
sure of success in any reasonable time ; but in the mean- 
time my poor girl waits and watches, and pines away, and 
—Sho! sho! it’s not to be thought of. He’s a fine fellow. 
No denying that. Farming is a noble, healthful and profit- 
able business. Ill give him a well stocked farm, on shares. 
If he comes out at the end of the year with credit to him- 
self and his backer and the good soil, he shall be full pro- 
prietor, with Lina for equal partner. That’s fair, isn’t it, 
wifey ? Anyway that’s what I propose.” 

And as the Colonel proposed, so he did. A happy pros- 
perous year of toil was crowned by an abundant harvest, 
and the next great feast day of the nation was celebrated 
at The Oaks by a wedding and a house warming after the 
heartsome custom of the Southwest, as the wedding guests 
accompanied the newly made bride to her husband’s 
house and spent the evening of the glad day in joyous 
festivities, lighting the hearthstone with a fresh household 
fire, and warming with cordial heartsomeness the entrance 
to a new home center. 

Just on the spot where the week-long campers of the last 
year halted on their journey for a work of love, the new 
home was built. With the beautiful world of nature 
around them, with healthful, rewardful work for their 
hands to do, with earnest hearts made tender by life’s dis- 
cipline and strong by brave and patient endurance, the 
twain made one begin together life’s loving labor. 
too, on Thanksgiving Day. 

Lina takes cheer and comfort in what she feels to be a 
happy omen. And when the last of the wedding guests 
has taken his departure, leaving the lovely bride with her 
fond and happy husband, as she lingers on the threshold, 
the midnight moon bathing the quiet landscape in its 
clear, calm radiance, tears tremble on her lashes, and fall 
upon the flowers in her hand. Her husband takes the 
precious blossoms from her willing fingers, and kisses the 
tears away. He knows that they are tears of thankful joy 
bedewing the sweet blossoms of memory and love. For 
the flowers are white chrysanthemums. 
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THE BEST GIFT. 
1, 
A. ROUND the cradle that thy childhood bare 

i Came God's own angels, with their pitying eyes, 
And gazed upon thee in a still surprise 

To see beyond heaven's portal aught so fair. 

They brought thee precious gifts. One gave to thee 
The gift of beauty for thy body’s grace, 
Deep-smiling eyes to light a dreamy face, 

And perfect limbs as young Apollo's be. 

One set the crown of genius on thy head, 

And one bestowed a heart like woman's own, 

Strong as the sea, and trembling at a breath. 
Last, a veiled figure bent above the bed, 

And said, “ I give thee everything in one. 

In heaven Iam named Love; men call me death. 


If. 
“ So shalt thou never tread the weary ways 
That lead men up the dusty slopes of life, 
Nor feel the fierceness of the noon-day strife, 
Knowing alone the morning of thy days. 
For thee the dew shall linger on the flower ; 
The light that never was on land or sea 
Shall have no momentary gleam for thee, 
But brighten into love’s immortal hour. 
Thy beauty’s grace shall never know decay, 
Nor sorrow lay her hand upon thy heart ; 
Neither shall chill mistrust thy spirit slay, 
But like a star thy life shall pass away, 
Its light still shining, though itself depart, 
Until all stars are lost in one eternal day.” 
—[ KATE HILLARD in “ Harper’s Magazine 
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you will have a nice cake of soap as good as new. Or 
tie all the pieces of soap up in a little bag of thin 
muslin and use this bag as a cake of soap. 


Question.—“ How can I help wasting much flour when mak- 
ing bread, cake or pastry? So much is washed off the bread 
board or the cake bowl, and yet I can't see how it can be 
helped.” 

Answer.—There is no necessity of wasting any of it. 
Knead your bread in the bowl till it will no longer 
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LAMPS. 


By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 
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which newspapers seem in duty bound to enliven 
their readers almost daily we do not recall one in- 
stance of any trouble from the use of kerosene or the 
bursting of a lamp that was not unmistakably the 
result of carelessness, neglect or ignorance. Nothing 
can be simpler than cleaning, filling or trimming a 
lamp; yet unless the eye of the mistress is on the 
work from beginning to end, or she takes entire 
charge of the work herself, how much discomfort is 
experienced by those who depend on lamps for light- 
ing their homes! 

If the wick is adapted to the tube through which it 
passes, being neither too wide nor too narrow, there 
should be no trouble in turning it up ordown. But 
if too wide, it will catch in the tube, and be drawn 
up unevenly, and crack the chimney, or be hopelessly 
snarled and entangled. If it is too narrow, it gives 
very little light, and that will burn in jets and pufis, 
and sometimes, by a sudden draft or opening of a 
door, the flame may be drawn into the lamp and a 
bad accident be the result. 

Many chimneys are broken by carelessness in trim- 
ming the wick. It is strange that anyone should find 
difficulty in cutting a wick perfectly true, making it 
exactly even with the tube. The slightest inequality, 
the slenderest thread of the wick, or a mote, will 
make the light unsteady, cause the lamp to smoke or 
break the chimney. Having once tried the experi- 
ment of slighting such work, and seeing the effects, 
should be, one would imagine, quite sufficient to 
teacha morecareful habit. But not oneservantin fifty 
will trim half-a-dozen lamps in the morning so that 
they will all perform their work satisfactorily. The 
wick is trimmed unevenly, perhaps, and therefore 
smokes, and must be extinguished and re-trimmed, 
often to the inconvenience and discomfort of several 
persons, who must wait till the work is done properly. 
One lamp was overlooked and the wick is covered 
with a ragged crust from the last evening's use, and 
if lighted in that untidy state will burn in uneven 
jets, smoke and break the chimney. 

One such mistake, and the mortification of rectify- 
ing it before company instead of having it well done 
at the proper time and place, ought to fix the lesson 
in the mind and prevent arepetition. Yet how many 
housekeepers are wearied with the daily effort to teach 
this very simple lesson ? 

It is better never to cut the burnt part of the wick 
entirely away, but only to remove the crust, taking 
care that it is perfectly even with the tube. This is 
easily done by turning the wick down so low that 
only this crust appears above the tube, and then care- 
fully clip or scrape off all the hard uneven crust, 
leaving the rest of the wick untouched, or only so far 
as is needed to make it exactly even with the tube. 

The woven wicks commonly used are being super- 
seded by a red felt wick. The color is not par- 
ticularly desirable; but the light from these wicks 
is much clearer; it does not become coated with 
any sediment that may settle from the kerosene, 
and does not catch and tangle on the screw; but we 
don’t suppose the color has any virtue. 

Another mistake is in filling the lamp too full. The 
oil should never come within an inch of the neck of 
the lamp when the top is screwed in, else it is drawn 
up as by a syphon, till it overflows and covers the 
outside, greasing every spot where it is placed, soiling 
the hands, eudangering the clothes, and filling the 
room with the smell of kerosene. 

Chimneys and shades must be kept perfectly bright 
and clear if one expects to have a good light. Wash 
in hot, clean suds, to remove all grease, rinse in hot 
water, wipe dry with a clean linen cloth or towel 
kept exclusively for the lamps, and polish with 
chamois skin. They need washing two or three times 
a week, and the brass top of the lamp also, to keep it 
free from any burnt wick or insects that drop over on 
to it and lodge there. If these are not removed as fast 
as they collect the circulation of air is obstructed 
and a disagreeable oily smell makes the room un- 
pleasant. 

The Cleveland Non-explosive Lamps are the best we 
have ever tried. There can be no smell from them, 
except from unpardonable carelessness, and no dan- 
ger of explosion. They are made in every variety of 
pattern, from a small hand Jamp to an elaborate 
chandelier. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Quest‘on.—Thanks for your talk about “ economy ia small 
things,” but I—and I doubt not many others—wish you had 
given more examples ¢f things that could be saved. I don’t 
know where to look for them until you tell us, and then of 
course I am ashamed of my stupidity. Every little while 
pieces of nice soap accumulate in the soap cups in my cham- 
bers. I don't know what to do with them, so I throw them 
away when they get very small. But yourarticle makes me 
think it wasteful. What can I do with them? 


Answer.—It certainly is wasteful. Put all the small 
bits of soap into a cup and set on the back of the 
range or stove, where it will melt slowly. When 
iquid dip a small mould or cup in cold water and 
pour in the melted soap, Set it away, and when cold 
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adhere to your hands, then dip your hands in flour 
and rub off ali the dough that clings to them. Sprin- 
kle very little flour on the board, taking care not to 
scatter it, but keep it only where it will be needed. If 
the bread is properly prepared it will require but 
little flour to finish kneading it after you put it on 
the board. Put a little flour in the bow] and, with it, 
rub off all the dough that remains, and work it 10 
with the bread. Scrape off all the flour and such 
dough as may stick to the moulding board, which 
should be very little. Put what is thus scraped up in 
the bottom of the bread bowl, and when the dough 
is raised enough to go into the pans this flour at the 
bottom of the bow] will be light enough to work into 
the dough and thus be saved. When moulding the 
dough to put into the pans, if you scatter flour or 
dough on the board, more than you work in, scrape it 
up and put it into your yeast pot, and do the same 
witb all adhering to the board when making pastry. 
By practice you will soon be able to make both bread 
and pastry and leave but very little to scrape from 
the board. All that sticks to the bowl in making 
cake should be scraped off witha thin bladed knife 
and dropped into the pan with the cake. 

Question.—** Piease give us some modes of making toast 
besides the common way of ‘dry toast’—‘ milk toast,’ ete. I 
am tired of the same old story.” 

Answer.—Well, suppose you try a French toast. 

Beat very light one or two eggs, according to the 
quantity of toast required, and stir into one or two 
cups of new milk. Adda little salt. Dip some neatly 
sliced bread into this milk till each slice is quite soak- 
ed, but not to break the slice. Lay each slice ona 
hot well-buttered griddle till delicately browned, 
then spread with butter and serve hot. 

Or, chop cold boiled tongue very fine, mix it with 
cream—milk will do—and add the yolk of two eggs, 
well beaten, to every half pint of the tongue and 
milk. Set over the fire and simmer a minute or two. 
Have ready some nicely toasted bread, butter it, put 
on a hot toast dish and pour the mixture over it. 
Serve hot. 

From ‘‘ The Home Cook Book,” and very good. 

* Question.—W ill Mrs. B. piease inform a ‘ Constant Reader’ 
if a real nice peach cobbler can be made from canned 
peaches ?"’ 

Answer.—Make a raised crust, or take well enough 
risen bread dough; beat one egg, yoke and white sep- 
arately, and work into the dough faithfully with the 
hand; wet half teaspoonful of soda and work in after 
the egg. Roll out the crust about an inch thick; 
spread on two great spoonsful butter cut in thin 
slices; flour; fold over the crust; roll out again; 
spread on two more great spoonsful flour; fold over 
the crust; roll out the third time, and again cut two 
tablespoonsful of butter thin and spread on; flour; 
roll over, and then with rolling-pin pound and chop 
with chopping knife for ten or fifteen minutes, fold- 
ing over as the dough requires it. Set to rise over 
night; knead down if well risen by bed time, and put 
in a cool place. In the morning roll out in two sheets, 
for the bottom and top crust of a large deep dish 
—cover it over on the paste-board till light; then line 
the dish with one crust and cut in small pieces part 
of a can of peavhes; sprinkle over sugar plentifully ; 
put on another layer of peaches; cover with sugar, 
and so on till the dish is full; then pour over half a 
cup of the syrup and put a rim of the crust about the 
dish and the upper crust over all, cutting a slitin the 
top. Set in the oven and bake slowly an hour and a 
half. Add sugar to the remainder of the syrup to 
make it quite thick when boiled, and pour into the 
slit on the top crust as the liquor boils away. This is 
enough for a large dish is excellent. 

Question.—** I have been told that sweetbreads cooked with 
tomatoes were excellent. Can you give me a receipt for this 
dish ?” 

Answer.—Soak four or five sweetbreads in salt and 
water. Put three pints of fresh and nicely peeled 
tomatoes, or one can of canned tomatoes, in a sauce 
pan over the fire to cook slowly one and a half hours. 
Drain the sweetbreads, trim them nicely, and put to 
the tomatoes when done; put in a little salt, a tea- 
spoonful black pepper, and a little cayenne. Let 
them stew slowly for an hour. Rub three great 
spoonfuls of flour into two-thirds of a cup of butter, 
or about four tablespoonfuls, till quite smooth, and 
put to the sweetbreads and tomatoes. Let it con- 
tanue to stew a full half hour longer, taking care that 
it does not scorch, beat the yolks of four eggs and 
stirin. Let it boil up once, stirring it carefully, and 
dish. Send to the table hot. 

Question.—“ Why is it dangerous to live in a new house till 
it has been dried by fires some weeks?” 

Answer.—We are told that thirty thousand gallons 
of water are used to prepare the mortar of a common 
sized three story brick house. Reflect how long it 
must take to ary out all that moisture from the 
bricks, and how unsafe it must be to live in a house 
till all that dampness has oeen thoroughly removed, 
and you will find the answer to your question, 





1 get it all in shape, 
In order, one by one, 

The cogs, the wheels and rollers 
In line, not one in flank, 

I take the place of “ driver,” 
And try to turn the crank. 


Oh, dear! how they do bother! 
The Willie wheel won't roll ; 
The Bettie cog is broken— 
Tom spike don't hit the hole! 
I work, and work, and worry, 
I turn with might and main, 
And when I try to hurry 
I telescope the train. 


But hold! Have I not heard ?— 
Stop! Let me think—and pray. 
Oh, yes, the cord and pulley; * 
Is that the “ better way "’? 
It may be well to try it, 
I'll see what I can do, 
If skillfully I ply it 
Perhaps the train will go. 


Oh, happy thought! Oh, glorious! 
Come, let me try again. 
The pulley is victorious! 
How smoothly runs the train | 
The Willie wheel goes rolling, 
The Bettie cog ne’er slips, 
Tom spike just hits the hole in— 
All go for—mother’s lips. 


I wonder if a patent— 
No, no, it shall not be— 
Let everybody have it, 
The blessed thing! Just see! 
With “ cords of love”’ I move it, 
The oil of grace | ply, 
And oh! how I do love it, 


As heavenward we fly ! 
HAPPY MOTHER. 





BOBBYS THANKSGIVING. 
By Hope LEDYARD. 
ase H, Tommy! I be so giad you’re come! Seems 
the day ’ud neverend! Did you sell all your 
papers ?”’ 

This reads as if it were a very discontented speech, 
but the glad tones of the child’s weak voice showed 
there was no grumbling there. The weury day was 
forgotten at once as the poor little crippled boy felt 
his brother’s arms abvut him and laid his head on the 
dear brother's shoulder. 

** Well, I'm home, and every one of my papers sold! 
What do you think? I was in a Sixth Avenue car, 
ealling out ‘Evening Post, Telegram, Graphic!’ and 
not a soul wanted a paper, so I was just going to jump 
off when—would you believe, that feller I told you 
teached our class last Sunday was sitting in a corner! 
He put out his hand and says, ‘ Here, my boy, I'll buy 
the rest of them so’s you can keep Thanksgiving.’ One 
feller laughed and some of ’em looked pleased, and 
first one handed me a penny and then another. I 
didn’t like to take 'em ‘cos | had nothing to give for 
‘em, but I wanted the money so much for yuu that I 
just did, and look at there! There’s a Thanksgiving! 
What’ll you have, Bob?”” Tommy poured out a lot of 
pennies and five-cent pieces and even a ten-cent piece 
on the miserable bed. 

“Now, what'll you have for your Thanksgiving 
dinner?” Tommy repeated. 

“Oh, you know what’s good better than I do. 
There’s pie and potatoes. But, Tommy, the landlord! 
Hadn’t we better save this? And what’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Day?” 

** Oh, the landlord’s all right, ’cause I’m sure to sell 
papersto-morrow. Thanksgiving Day is the day that 
everybody gets a good square meal—they give ‘em 
away; only, you see, I can’t get you to any of the 
P 

“ But you can go. Yes, Tommy, you must,” for the 
brother shook his head. “I tell you, if you don’t 
mind spending money, what I'd rather have than a 
big dinner—you know I don’t eat much. I'd like a 
book; that book the teacher teaches you out of. You 
see I’ve read the paper through that you gave me, 
and you said the teacher told that book was every 
word true and that it had lots of stories—true stories 
—in it about sick people. Could you get me one?” 

Tommy listened in silence. Bob wanted a Bible! 
Wouldn't the boys laugh if he asked where to get 
one? Tommy had been to a mission school for the 
last three Sundays, and though he liked the singing 
and the kind words, yet he did not live upon what he 
heard as poor little Bob did. When he found Bob 
enjoyed hearing of the Sunday-school he had tried 
hard to remember every word the teacher said, and 
so had told Bob about the Bible—and now he wanted 
one! ‘“‘Why,’’ he thought to himself, ‘it'll cost a 
heap of money.”” But Bob was all Tommy lived and 
worked for, and since he wanted a Bible and would 
even go without a dinner to have it, Tommy resolved 
to get it. 

“ The stores will be all shut to-morrow, but I'll get 
Tt the next day,” 
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“Oh, Tommy, can’t you go to-night? 
yet.” 

It was early, for the kind gentleman had brought 
his papers before six o’clock, but he was very tired 
and the only store he knew of to go fora Bible was a 
long way off. Maybe there were some nearer, but 
who could he ask ? 

“Well, see here, little ’un, if you'll eat all of this 
bread I'll go off for the Bible. Mind you, it'll be dark 
when I get back, for it’s a good ways.”’ 

“And you're tired, Tommy. Oh, I'll 
Friday.”’ 

*“No, you won't. I’m off! ‘Daily Graphic!’ ‘Com- 
mercial!’ ‘Telegram!’’’ This call was sure to bring a 
pleased smile to Bob’s thin face, and with it Tommy 
ran off. The boys lived in one of the alleys near Pear! 
street, and Tommy’s aim was the big square red brick 
building near Cooper Union. Hadn’t he read “ Bible 
House”’ on the front of it only thé other day, and 
seen a great big book, like the one the man used 
at the mission, in the window? By hooking on 
to stages and jumping on carts Tommy saved his 
steps and made good progress. About half way there, 
he thought, for the sake of getting back sooner to 
Bob, he would ask a policeman if there were any 
nearer place to buy the book; and so ran up to one 
and, by no means shyly, said, “I say, where can I buy 
a Bible?” 

The man looked at him indignantly. ‘‘ None of 
your chafiing, or I'll Bible you!"’ Tommy didn’t care 
to risk a blow, and so hung on to the next stage and 
was soon within sight of the big building. There it 
stood, but, though Tommy weut all round it, not a 
store was open, not a single book was to be seen! He 
stood looking at the place where he remembered 
seeing the Bible, thinking what to do next, when a 
gentlemen came out of the store. Here was a chance. 

‘Oh, sir! Bobby wants a Bibleawful. I've ninety- 
four cents to buy one for him; will that be enough? 
and can you give it to me right off?” 

The gentleman had stopped at Tommy’s first word, 
and now turning to the door, said, ‘““Come in here, I'll 
risk taking a Bible for you. And now,” said he, as 
he drew the boy into the store, ‘‘who is Bobby ?”’ 

** He’s my brother, sir. He's a little feller and lame, 
but just the best! He can read,and he wants to read 
the true stories. He’d rather have a Bible than a good 
dinner!"’ And Tommy looked as if he couldn’t de- 
scribe Bob’s desire for a Bible in stronger terms. 

‘*See, here is a Bible,’’ and the gentleman took a 
plainly bound one, of excellent type, from the shelf. 
“T'll mark what I want Bobby to read to-morrow, 
and then if you'll tell me where you live I'll come to 
see him.”’ 

Tommy described the alley and warned the gentle- 
man of the big rat hole near their garret door, and 
then asked the price of the book. 

‘*We will say thirty cents,’’ said his friend, “ and 
here are two cards for Bobby to keep; tell him the 
words are out of his Bible,” and he slipped in two 
plainly printed texts. “I hope you'll have a real 
Thanksgiving.” 

‘Prime, sir, thank you. Bob says I must go to the 
House, and now I'll get him something good, too. 
Good night, sir.’’ 

No one ever traveled faster than Tommy, as he hur- 
ried home. “I’ve got 1t,’”’ he said, as he stumbled to 
the bed; ‘‘and see, I’ve bought a dip and some 
matches for you to iook at it.” 

The boys looked at the new Bible, and Bob heard 
every word the gentleman had said, even to the hope 
that they should have a “real Thanksgiving.” Tom- 
my had remembered the words, but thought little of 
them, but Bob, as he always did, tried to get at their 
true meaning. 

**A ‘real Thanksgiving!’ I guess he knows what it 
means. Ain’t these cards lovely? Oh, Tommy! See, 
‘Giving thanks always for all things. Thanks be to 
God for his—his, (this is a hard word) his—something— 
gift. Why,-Tommy, ‘giving thanks’ is just thanks- 
giving turned round, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, you’re a cute one, Bobby! You ought to bea 
scholar. Now, what’s on the other card ?”’ 

Slowly, but with no stumbling, for the words were 
not hard, he read: ‘‘ For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life!’’ Even as Bobby read his brother was 
dropping to sleep, and so, as the dip was half burned 
and they would want it again, the boys lay down for 
the night. Tired as Tommy was, he washed his 
brother’s face, for the little fellow fancied he could 
sleep better if he had his face and hands bathed. If 
Tommy’s own hands became a little cleaner in the 
kind act it was fortunate, for he cared lhttle about 
tidying up except for the mission school. 

Bobby lay awake, too excited to sleep, and tried to 
remember what was printed on the cards, but could 
only repeat, ‘‘Giving thanks.” “I know what that 
means, he thought, for I thank Tommy; and then 
there’s widow O’Brien, I’m sure I thank her for tidy- 
ing up my room and washing me allover. But then 
I can’t be giving her thanks all the time, and Tommy 
is away, so if that is Thanksgiving I can’t keep it all 
day. Giving thanks—Thanksgiving,” and repeating 
the words again and again Bobby fell asleep. Was it 
the comfort of the Holy Book that gave him such a 
quiet sleep? Bob had not had such a lovely rest in 
weeks, and never opened his eyes till Tommy was 
starting off before dawn for his morning papers. 
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“Thank you, Tommy; thank you.” 

‘For what, Bob? I'm off, but I'll bring home a 
jolly breakfast, and there’s part of my supperif you're 
hungry. ‘Herald!’ ‘Times!’ ‘Tribune!’ Good-by.” 

“Good-by, and thank you, Tommy.” 

Bobby lay still, waiting for the light. He was 
tempted to light the dip, but Tommy had made him 
promise never to strike a match when he was alone, 
so he tried to be patient. ‘‘This is Thanksgiving 
Day,’’ he thought. “If only Widow O’Brien comes 
up I'll thank her."’ Slowly the dawn creptup. There 
was no fire in the room, and Bob was chilly, but as 
soon as he could see he strained his eyes to read the 
cards again. ‘‘‘ Thanks be to God’—why, then, we're 
to thank God! I wonder how I can. Tommy says 
they sing to him and pray to him at the mission 
school. I wish I knew how. I would like to give 
him thanks. I wonder if he'd hear me as the teacher 
told Tommy he bears them at school. I mean to try.” 

Slowly and with a strange feeling in his heart, a 
feeling as if One were present with him that he had 
never known before, Bobby said, ‘tI thank you, God, 
for my Bible and for Tommy—he’s such a good 
brother, and for Mrs. O’Brien—it’s so nice to be all 
washed and have the bed made. And I thank you 
for these cards, and I thank you that it’s getting a 
little warmer and the sun’s shining. Oh,I thank you”’ 
—and through Bob’s closed eyes strange, happy tears 
trickled—“ I thank you for everything!”’ 

Perhaps his thanksgiving had enlightened his mind; 
at any rate, as Bob read again and again that wonder- 
ful text that ‘‘ God so loved the world,”’ it seemed as 
if he began to understand it. ‘‘Tommy said Jesus 
was God's Son and that he died for us. That must be 
what this means. His Father gave him for us. ‘That 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish’—that 
means die, I know, for Mrs. O’Brien talks about my 
perishing with the cold—‘but have everlasting life.’ 
Ever-lasting—lasting ever! Now Mrs. O’Brien needn't 
be feared about the cold, for I’m going to believe in 
God’s Son and then I'll have this life—‘ everlasting 
life.’ Dear me! It'll be a long time to be lame and 
sick! Well, I’m going to do it anyhow, for it reads as 
if God wanted me to. My! here it says, ‘ Thanks be 
to God for his (I can’t read that word) gift.’ For what 
he gave us—his Son!—I’l) thank him!" 

Again his eyes were closed and with bis Bible and 
cards clasped to his breast he said, ‘“‘I thank you for 
your Son. I thank you; I'll believe in him and thank 
you.” 

Then came Tommy radiant with good news; his 
papers sold and a hot breakfast, besides wood and 
coal for the day. As he lit the fire and they ate their 
breakfast Bobby told Tommy how much he had al- 
ready found out about God. ‘ You see, Tommy, we 
must find cut how to believe in his Son, for he gave 
him for us.’’ Tommy assented, as he would have 
done to anything Bobby urged. The day passed 
quickly, Bob reading aloud the wonderful stories in 
the fifteenth chapter of Luke, which the gentleman 
had marked. They enjoyed the prodigal’s return and 
were surprised at the brother's jealousy. 

*“ He wasn’t like you, Tommy,” said the cripple. 

“Well,” said Tommy, ‘‘perhaps the other fellow 
wasn’t like you, so there it is; but wasn’t the father 
good, going out to meet him ?”’ 

Tommy went off to the House of Industry and had 
a good dinner, while Bobby enjoyed a nice meal in 
his room, besides the bag of goodies Tommy brought 
back; and about three o’clock the gentleman who 
had sold Tommy the Bible came into their room. He 
was friends at once with the boys, and was delighted 
to answer Bob's eager inquiries about God’s Son. 
Tears rolled down the child’s thin cheeks as he heard 
of that Son’s life and death, and that it was all en- 
dured for him. 

*1°ll never be lonely again. I'll have Him to talk 
to; and, oh, sir, isn’t it good the everlasting life isn’t 
here? You’re surc I won't be sick ?” 

“See, Bob, here is God’s own promise: ‘And there 
shall be no more death; neither sorrow nor crying; 
neither shall there be any more pain.’ ”’ 

“TIsn’t it lovely? Oh, sir, I should think every day 
would be a Thanksgiving Day.”’ 

Weeks passed. The winter was a cold one, and 
times were hard. Often Tommy had not money to 
buy food or fire. Their new friend was called away 
and the boys were left with no help. But Bob had 
his Bible, and every day was a Thanksgiving Day. 
All day long he would read, or ‘talk with God”; for 
the little fellow never learmad to pray in our stereo- 
typed fashion. At last one morning it was very cold, 
and the pain in his back and leg had grown very bad. 
Tommy was off looking for work, and Bobby again 
gave thanks. 

“TI thank you, O God, for your dear Son, Jesus; I 
thank you for my Bible; I thank you for teaching 
me how to believe, because now I’m sure of everlast- 
ing life. I thank you for that everlasting life !"’ 

And with his Bible folded to his heart, and his lips 
parted in a last thanksgiving, Bobby entered into life 
“ everlasting.” 





THE CHILD OF MERCY. 
\ THEN the Almighty was about to create man 
He gathered around His throne the highest 
angels to consult them about the matter. 
“Create him ‘not,” said the Angel of Justice; “he 
will be unjust towards his brethren; and he will act 
ecuelly and hardly against the feeble ones,” 





“Do not create him!" spake the Angel of Peace; 
“he will manure the earth with human blood and 
the first-born of his race will murder his brother.”’ 

“The sanctuary will he dishonor by lying,” added 
the Angel of Truth; “and though Thou shouldst 
priut upon his face Thine own image, even, the seal 
of faithfulness itself !’’ 

They were still thus speaking, when Mercy—the Eter- 
nal Father’s youngest and most beloved child—ap- 
proached His throne and embracing his knees thus 
begged: 

“Create him, dearest Father, in thine own image, a 
pupil of thy loving kindness. When all thy servants 
shall forsake and leave him, then will I go after him 
and assist him and direct him, and his errors even 
direct for good. The heart of the feeble will I make 
merciful and incline it to pity and luving kindness 
for the weaker one. When he is leaving the path of 
peace, of truth and duty, when he offendeth justice 
and righteousness, then will I seek him, and the con- 
sequences of his sins and errors even shall lead him 
back to virtue, and ‘ Love’ shall make him better.”’ 

After this the Father of men made mankind, a 
feeble, erring creature; but in faults even a pupil 
of his kindness, son of ‘“‘ Mercy,’’ son of a “ Love’ 
which never forsakes him, but is always endeavoring 
to render him better. 

Remember, Oh man, thine origin, when thou art 
hard and unjust. Of all the qualities of God it is 
‘*Mercy” alone that has chosen thee, and in hfe 
‘* Love” gave thee the motherbreast. M. G. 


Puyles. 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanted 
by solutions or answers. 














A POETICAL ENIGMA. 
72 letters. 

37, 12, 44, 10, 16, 44 is the author of the whole. 
24, 29, 14, 35, 48, 34, 3, 11 wrote “ The Deacon’s Masterpiece.’ 
70, 42, 29, 5, 37, 48 wrote ** The Heritage.” 

16, 25, 56, 29, 40, 6, 47, 66, 69, 36, 53,71 is a poem by Dinah 
Mulock Craik. 

29, 2, 31, 1, 15, 55, 8, 6 is the author of 

“ Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well.” 

40, 37, 7, 41, 51, 18, 20, 46, 44, 53, 21, 39, 69, 44 is the name of a 
poet laureate. 

26, 67, 59, 52, 70, 45, 64, 62, 57, 65, 61, 21 wrote “ To-day and To- 
morrow.”’ 

4, 23, 5, 66, 61, 9, 40, 41, 67, 21 wrote ** Nearer Home.” 

13, 46, 35, 59, 26, 51, 27, 8, 6, 66, 3, 41, 28, a poet of the early part 
of the seventeenth century. 

22, 30, 46, 42, 48, 38, 17, 52, 34, 63, 70, 49, 62, 41, 50, 62, 32, 67, 72 is 
a poem by Charles Lamb. 

59, 24, 66, 46, 6, 56, 65, 69, 19, 58, 33, 51,21 wrote “My days 
among the dead are passed,”’ 

68, 3, 37, 46, 53, 14, 60, 44, 58 is an American poetess. 

59, 43, 10, 68 is a short poem by Thomas Hood. 

54, 40, 58, 52 wrote * The Specter Horse.” 

The whole is a definition of wisdom. AGNES LEE. 

A WorpD SQUARE. 
Part of a plant. 
A title. 
Surface. 


A banner, CHARLIE H. 


AN ENIGMA. 
ADGONTA 
These letters form the name of a king, a country,a city, 
two tribes, and an idol, all mentioned in the Bible. What 
are their names? SELECTED. 
A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
In chime, but not in bell ; 
In right, but not ic “ell; 
In high, but not ia loft; 
In still, but not in soft; 
In good. but not in true; 
In bright, but not in new ; 
Iu note, but not in tune; 
In months, but not in June; 
In doll, but not in toy; 


You'll find a time of joy. EpGAR LEMAN. 


A METAGRAM, 


Entire I am a weapon; behead me and I am a fruit ; now 
transpose and I am a bundle of corn; curtail and transpose 
and I am a verb; now transpose again and I am on your head 

ALEX. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
. Syncopate a string, and leave a step. 
. Syncopate a seat, and leave a single task. 
. Syncopate a hymn, and leave a tree. 
. Syncopate a banquet, and leave abstinence. 
. Syncopate an animal, and leave something useful and 
ornamental WILLIE X. 


_ 


ote os 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 7. 
An Arithmetical Puzale.— 


7 oxen, at $10.00 = $70.00 


2isheep, at 100 — 21.00 
72 geese, at 2k = 9.00 
100 animals, $109.00 


A Charade,—Cabinet (Cab, eye, nct.) 
Poetical Pi.— 
“ Enjoy the spring of love and youth. 
To some good angel leave the rest, 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest.” 





H.W. L. 
A Word Square.— TUFT 
UGLY 
FLOP 
TY PB 
ACG drum..—B he is tired, 
A Word Puezie,— Longfellow, 
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WHAT TRE PAPERS SAY. 
Tue * Rural New Yorker’’ man has 
given his mind to green peas this season, 
determined to find out what was the 
earliest, what the latest, what the most 
prolific and what the best. He planted 
twenty-seven varieties the same day— 
April 14—aund almost the same hour, on 
rather heavy land, without manure. 
All but two kinds germinated the same 
day; Carter’s Surprise and McLean’s 
Best of All four days later, April 25. 
The same were watered with liquid 
manure after the peas were up an inch 
or two, Philadelphia Extra Early, 20 
inches, bioomed May 26; first picking, 
June 10; last, June 25; prolific, not sweet 
or high flavored. Dau O’ Rourke, 2 feet, 
bloomed May 27; first picking, June 12; 
last, June 25; prolific and good for early. 
Tom Thumb, 6 inches, bloomed May 29; 
first picking, June 15; last, June 19. 
Carter’s First Crop, 20 inches, first pick- 








sure that some impertinent Down Easter 
would come along with a bigger one. 
And in last week’s ‘’ N. E. Homestead”’ 
we find it. A crookneck squash “came 
up” on A. L. Sisson’s land in Hartford, 
Ct., and grew 1061 feet in length, pro- 
ducing 28 squashes weighing 606 Ibs., 
and six half grown, 4214 Ibs., a total of 
6481¢ lbs., all from a single seed. New 
York must try again. 

—While upon the subject of large 
things we note a wonderful geranium 
belonging to W. H. Perkins, Barnard, Vt. 
It is a single scarlet, five years old, four 
feet high and ten feet in circumference. 
It has twenty-nine branches from the 
main stem, bearing thirteen thousand 
blossoms. The blossoms on a sufficient 
number of clusters were counted, so as 
to ascertain the average to each cluster, 
and then an estimate was made. The 
plant was in full blossom on the 22d of 
October, though two and a half inches 
of snow had fallen. We should like to 
know more about this geranium; how 
it is kept in winter, whether strawed up, 
taken up, hung up, or heeled in. 


CARPETS ! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., 
AND 

414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 
nas just received and is « ffering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city. 
100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from $2 
200 ** Body Brussels, ‘“ 1 
500 “* Tapestry, Kia 
100 “ Three Ply, 
400 Ingrain, 

50 Royal Hemp, 
40 List Carpet, 
SOO Oil Cloth, 


00 per yd. 
53 

82 “ 
100 
25 
15 
30 


25 


“ 
“6 “ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
And an endless variety of 


CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC,, ETC., 


FURNITURE! 
A splendid stock of 


Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








at 8. P. 


YBURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, ted- 
ding Springs and Mattresses, of #!l grades 
ki “TLE’8S, 208 Canai Street. New York. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab] (in 1837. 
Superior Be! ‘opper and Tin, mounted 
With the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc., 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Werranted 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Fr 


Vaypuzey & Tir, 102 KE. 2d St., Cin-=-ath 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality «f Bells. 
Special attention given t) CHURCH BRULS. 
t#™ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








| 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
Dontle T le, in ono d Sarre 
tuirty ir 


FACELSIOR 


dt ew driv 
@» Minnte, 
2. mplete la 
=—F.cars or at Express oflic., 
SMALLSTE 


BUFVALO, N. X. 





cA. 
Sew only, Without Attachments, 89 00 
Ye We will dering 


A GREAT OFFER Vanes atin 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers iveluding 
WATER?’ at lower prices for cash or In-tall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLE DING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
de $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Siops $75.10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order ani warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Teachers, 


—The ‘Prairie Farmer” tells about 
the geranium and also some facts about 
the orginal Seckel pear-tree, said to be 
still standing on the Girard estate near 
Point Breeze Park, Philadelphia. It is 
thirty feet high and two feetin diam- 
eter, but much decayed in heart and 
one side is nearly gone. It is supposed 
to be over one 125 years old, and still 
bears fruit. In 1819 Dr. Hosock sent 


ng, June 15; last, June 25; short pods, 
irregular ripener, fair flavor. Laxton’s 
Alpha, 2 feet; first picking, June 14; last, 
June 19; delicious and large. Laxton’s 
Prolific, first picking June 15; not very 
sweet. Waite’s Caractacus, 20 inches, 
bloomed May 25; first picking, June 15; 
last? June 25; prolific but tough. Kent- 
ish Invicta, 2 feet, bloomed May 29; first 
picking, June 14; last, June 25; uniform 


Room and Kitchen Furniture. 
t#™ At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 
“ Bureaus, 
Washstands, 
Dressing-Cases, 


size, bluish green; no better than white 
varieties. McLean’s Little Gem, 15 
inches, bloomed June 2; first picking, 
June 17; last, June 25; for quality and 
fruitfulness the best on the list. Car- 
ter’s extra early premium Gem; in size 
like Little Gem, but deficient in flavor. 
McLean’s Blue Peter, 15 inches, bloomed 
June 2; first picking, June 18; hard and 
tasteless. McLean’s Advancer, 2 feet, 
bloomed June 2; first picking, July 1; 
prolific, fair quality. Napoleon, 2‘> feet, 
bloomed June 2; not tried as to flavor. 
Peabody, 10 inches; prolific, but poor 
flavor. Eugenie, 15inches, bloomed June 
2; first picking, June 26; large and very 
tender. Bishop’s Long Podded Dwarf, 
15 inches, bloomed June 10; first pick- 
ing, July 2; sweet and tender. Cham- 
pion of England, 4 feet, bloomed June 
12; first picking, June 27; last, July 20; 
prolific but unequal in bearing; not 
equal in quality to some other late peas. 
Laxton’s Superlative, 20 inches; first 
picking, June 27; full pods, small peas. 
Large White Marrowfat, 5 feet, July 16; 
good picking; large pods and peas not 
sweet. Dwarf Sugar, 3 feet; first pick- 
ing, July 4; tender pods. New Wrinkled 
Sugar, good picking, July 16; peas small, 
not sweet but mealy. Tall Sugar, 5 feet, 
curled pods, hard to shell, good picking 
July 20. Black Eyed Marrowfat, 4 feet; 
best picking July 4; medium pods, well 
filled, not sweet or tender. McLean’s 
Best of All; few germinated; peas very 
large. Dwarf Blue Imperial, 2 feet; ten- 
der and mealy. British Queen, 5 feet; 
large picking, Jvly 16; tender, sweet and 
very prolific. Carter’s Surprise didn’t 
grow. 

He comes to the following concJnsions: 
Philadelphia was the earlist; Dan 
O’ Rourke next; Laxton’s Alpha a good 
market kind, though not early; would 
grow Little Gem for home use; Eugenie 
for intermediate; for latest, British 
Queen. Prefers brushing between rows, 
and instead of planting several times for 
succession would select proper varieties, 
whieh, sown at the same ttime, would 
yield a six weeks’ supply. 

—Once in a while, after the papers 
have had a good talk about improved 
methods of cultivation, manuring, etc., 
and the great yields thereby secured, 
nature seems to enjoy taking a hand in 
the matter by quietly growing some big 
thing without any help from the scien- 
tific person. The Geneva “Courier” 
gives a recent instance. A citron vine 
came up on{the grounds of F. M. Clarke. 
No attention was paid to it until it be- 
gan to overrun some other plants, when 
about half of it was cut off. Upon the 
remaining half there grew thirteen 
citrons. Seven of them weighed from 
1314 Ibs. to 2044 lbs.; six of them 20 Ibs., 
together making a total of 1331¢ Ibs. 
Now the Geneva editor crowed very 
loudly over this story, and said it beat 
all the big pumpkin and squash notes 
in his exchanges, but we felt pretty 


some of its fruit to the London Horti- 
cultural Society, and it was said to excel 
in flavor the richest of their autumnal 
pears. 

—Much is being done on small farms 
in Massachusetts, though less tobacco is 
being raised there than ever before. 
Fourteen acres of corn, eight acres of 
oats and five acres of tobacco is more 
than EF. Hubbard, of Broad Brook, Ct., 
usually farms. G. J. Martin, of Elling- 
ton, Ct., has raised on less than an acre 
enough produce to support his mother 
and himself. He keeps a cow and fat- 
tens two fine hogs. J. N. Pierce, of 
Hadley, has only thirty acres, but makes 
everything turn to the best account. 
Has not grown tobacco since 1864, but 
grows heavy corn, cabbages and fine 
strawberries. He buys cows in the fall 
and sells them in the spring. E. M. 
Terry, of Easthampton, has raised 
melons for twenty-five years. Raised 
one anda half acres this year, selling 
daily two to three loads since Aug. 20. 
Sells milk from four cows, raises rye, 
grinds and sells the flour, thus saving 
the bran for feeding to stock. 





eS made for CLEARING HOUSES 
) OF ALL KLNDS OF VERMIN. 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
B. ISAACSEN, No. 64 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent, 


TEAS REDUGED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST, 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5643. 41 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dis- 
solve this salt in ordinary water. This 
solution possesses, all the hoa lth-qiving 
qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 


fraser, whil at, Ee, fi as oa 








Wardrobes, 

Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 

oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 


¢? Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free ef charge. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SMYRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 


CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL, through to 31 HOWARD ST. 
BETWEEN BROADWAY & ELM 8ST. 


ANSAS FARMS 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


Kaneas display of products at Centennial sur- 

assed all other States. KANSAS PACIFIC 
-.W. CO. offers largest body of good lands in 

ANSAS at lowest pricesand best terms. Plenty 

of Goy’t lands FREE for Homesteads. For cop 
of * KANSAS PACIFIC HOMESTEAD,’ 
and Commissiener, K. P. R’s, 
ansas. 
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Salina. 
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$3 PRINTING PRESS! cep 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., 2. 
equal to ony press. Larger sizes 

for large work. Do your own 

ing a mtg Foy save money. 

Excellent spare hour amusement 

for old or young. Or it can be 

made money ing business any- 











impurities o rf or 
Sgenerally, A. J. UPMAN. 
roadway and Barciay St., N. Y, 


Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. he chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects cap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 


The tone ts full, clear, and resonant. and a vers 
interesting effect is produced with the chime o’ 


bells.—Christian Union. “ 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from persona! krow'edge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


~ PRICES REDUCED. — 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
in manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalngue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowle?tged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class; 
having merited and received Highest Honors at 
all World’s Exbibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. [liustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November, 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., BOSTON ; 2% Union square. NEW 
YORK ; 20) Wabash Ave... CHICAGO. 


Gold's Heater Mf, Comp:1y 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y.., 


Sole Manufacturers of 
BE. HE. GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The * HEALTH” and “ TUBULAR.” 
Wrought 





These furnaces, made of Heavy 
Iron, firmly riveted at the seams, ure gas-tight, 
durable, and economical, and containing several 
times more heating surface than any ordinary tur- 
nace, give an abundance of mildly warmed air. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet and references. 
Estimates made on application. Steam Heating 
Apparatus of every variety. 
Ee. E. GOLD, Pres. WwW. H. WARNER, Treas. 
free to all ap 


TU ADVERTISERS! 252% 


oO any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
‘OR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
han any winch have preceded it, Gives the names, 
irculation, and advertising rates of several thousan 
1ewspapers in the United States and Canada, an 
ontains more information of value to an advertiser 
han c»n be found in any other publication. All lists 
lave been carefu revised, and where practicable 
yrices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money in newspaper 
advertising) Address N. W. AVER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 


Revolvers 7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 98 





We will send 











Ww Send stamp for large Catalogue 
KELSEY & CO. Mize, Merten, Gone 


to $500. Monster lll. Cat. for 3-ct. stam 
WESTERN Gun Works, Chicago. 
kA RGE MIXED CARDS, with name,l%c. 
tn case 13. 25 Styles Acquaintance Cards, 0c. 
Ag’ ts outfit 10c, bowa ¢ Co., Bristo!,Conn. 





HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union squares N.Y. 


Nov. #1, 1877. 
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PERSONAL. 


—It is generally admitted that a taste for 
archeology is one of the crowning proofs of 
a high civilization, and in his delightful reply 
to the addresses made in his honor at the re- 
ception given him by the Goethe Club in New 
York last week, Mr. Bryant accuses this na- 
tron of possessing it. He adduces the respect 
shown to himself in support of the theory: 
“Older than Priam and Agamemnon are the 
remains of the lake dwellers of a distant 
period of the world’s history, when men lived 
in habitations built on wharfs over the water 
and used only implements of stone, the use of 
metals not being yet discovered. Stone axes 
and stone spear-heads have been fished up 
from the mud of these waters—the tokens of 
a time when warriors hammered each other 
to death with rude weapons of flint and gran- 
ite. These have been diligently collected and 
daintily handled, and laid up in cabinets of 
curiosities, and gazed at and wondered at, and 
made the subject of books and elaborate 
treatises and lighter magazine articles. All 
their value consists in the many years which 
have elapsed since they were shaped by the 
workmen of a rudeandsimpleage. Offer one 
of these stone axes to a woodman to be used 
in his vocation, and he would reject it with 
scorn. He might by great effort bruise down 
a tree with it, but he could not be said to cut 


after all. He has presented to a bank in Al- 
bany a bronze medallion portrait of its presi- 
dent, in acknowledgment of the kindness of 
its officers and assistants during the thirty 
years in which he has had financial relations 
with them. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
Instruction given in all branches of music. A 
thorough foundation laid 4 beginners. Style and 
fluish given ae pup 
OLLENHAUER, Director. 
E. GRABS, quae 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn, 
A full assortment of 
Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Co'lars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 











CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


ESTABLISHED 


F.BOOSS & BRO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FURS, 


received the Highest Award at the Centennial! Exhibition for Fine Quality of Materials and Workman- 
ship and all the requisites of perfection in 


FINE FURS, SEAL SACQUES AND ROBES. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., bet. Howard and Grand Sts., New York. 
WE ARE THE ONLY FIRM OF THIS CITY WHO HAVE RECEIVED A REWARD AT THE 


(853. 





the decoration of the Christmas Tree. 
Bail. Special inducements to Sunday-Schools and C 
t#™ Don’t forget the Number: 


73 ALLEN STREET, N.Y. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENT 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 73 ALLEN STREET, near GRAND, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand and are daily adding to their Extensive Stock a!i the desirable and pleasing Articles for 
Patentees fur the Combination Solid Ball, superior to the Giuss 


hurches. Send for Price-List. 


Geo. Hirschberg, Agent. 





J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 
FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 


ASBESTOS 


Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


=. WW. TORN’ 


MATERIALS. 


MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 


it down. Offer it to a butcher that he may | “A{ {tpg H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
use it in felling an ox, and he would laugh at ! -U SALADS Es. 0 s 
the clumsy instrument and demand an axe of ~~ ee No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


metal. Rejected as it would be for lack of | LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. | ,,The most extensive manufacturers in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS. 


ROOF PAINT, ROOFING, STEAM PIPE and BOTLER COVERINGS, Steam Pack- 


utility in ministering to our necessitiss or our 
comfort, it is yet made much of; it is written 
about and talked about, and men see in it a 
whole chapter of the history of mankind. I 
have thus shown how natural it is that those 
who are left to grow very old become by that 
circumstance alone the objects of kind atten- 
tion. For such testimonials of this kindness 
as I have received this evening I return, along 
with my acknowledgments, my good wishes 
also. May you all who hear me yet become 
aptiquities—not after the fashion of the stone 
axes which I have described, nor after the 
fashion of him who has described them, but 
after the manner of the pole star, which cen- 
tury after century has guided by its useful 
light the navigator on the sea and the wan- 
derer on the land. May you become an- 
tiquities like the venerable mountains, which 
attract the clouds and gather the rains into 
springs and rivulets, and send them down to 
give life and refreshment to the fielcs below. 
May you become antiquities like the blessed 
and ancient sun, which ripens the harvests of 
the earth for successive generations of man- 
kind, and at the end of every day leaves in the 
western sky a glorious memory of his genial 
hrightness.” 

—Minister Noyes’s party to ex-President 
Grant was acrowded success, but the hands- 
some and tastefully furnished apartments on 
the second floor of 45 Avenue Josephine have 
not approaches adequate to such a grand 
party. ‘**There is but a narrow entrance for 
carriages, and no corresponding one for 
egress, so that every carriage setting down 
had to turn round and go out before another 
could be allowed to enter. Additional diffi- 
culty was caused by the fact of a double line 
of tramway being before the house, along 
which the cars pass every three minutes ; but 
worst of all, when the bulk of the evening 
company began to arrive at 9:30, the police, 
doubtless mistaking their orders, and certain- 
ly not taking their orders from Gen. Noyes, 
stopped every private carriage for a time 
which seemed hours because the carriages of 
Ministers waiting to take them home b'ocked 
the way. Many American ladies, their pa- 
tience being at length exhausted, got out and 
wa'ked in their satin shoes through rain and 
mud rather than wait for an indetinite time, 
and they unreservedly expressed indignation 
at treatment which they were utterly unused 
to at home. The Marshal offered his box at 
the Auteuil races to Gen. Grant on Sunday, 
but forgot that the day was incompatible with 
his acceptance.” 

—Mr. John Welsh will sail for England on 
the 29th of Novemver. 

—Henry Peters Gray, N. A., died in New 
York last week aged 68. His home was in this 
city,t hough he had atintervals spent much 
time abroad, where his works were highly es- 
teemed, and he succeeded Daniel Huntington, 
whose pupil he had been, as president of the 
National Academy of Design. 

—Princeton College has conferred the degree 
of D.D. on the Rev. William B. Brown of 
Newark, New Jersey. The fact is the more 
significant that Dr. Brown is not a graduate of 
Princeton. He is a new school Congregation- 
alist, and Princeton is old’ school Presby- 
terian. 

—James Bryce says that among his own 
country people Turgeneff does not hold so 
transcendently conspicuous a place as West- 
ern readers would allot him. ‘Perhaps this 
is because he has been so keen a critic of Rus- 
sian weaknesses; if so, it is another instance 
of that sensitiveness one so often remarks 
about them.” 

—Mr. Longfellow has entirely recovered 
from his grievous neuralgia, and his health is 
better than it has been for many years. His 
daughter Edith will be married very soon to 
Mr. R. H. Dana, 3d, the son of R. H. Dana, Jr. 

—Palmer, the sculptor, has just proved that 
sentiment and money are not so far apart 





COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 
449 FULTON &ST., near Jay, | Brookiyn. 


CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work, 233 Fulton 
Street. Bet. Concord and :illary Sts., Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas~ Goods, Majolica, 

wood and Faye ence Ware, fine as- 
sortment of Clecks. Bronzes, and ciegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., C hicago. 


Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


497 & 499 Fulton st., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 
Light House Furnishing Goods, Wal! Bracke 
Bohemian wees. "aan and Seasonable Novel- 

ties in TA IKE varie 
ES E. ‘KAMSEY & CO., Proprs. 


H. M. WINTER, 


IMPORTER 


Fine Millinery Goods, Bonnets, 
Hats, Etc. 


489 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERG1) 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS 




















8. B. 





Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1.50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THREE. PLYS, INGRAINS, OIL Gores, LIN- 
OLEUMS. MATTINGS, RUGS. MATS, &e. 


LACK CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS VCORMICES, 
HAIR MATTRESSES 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO.. 


174 FULTON STREET. BROVUKLIN. 


- MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Cancer Street, between Fulton 
Washington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family nae of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet “urses supplied. 





ano 








| 
New York Mailing Agency. 
with latest improved Newspaper Folding and 
Mailing Machines. 13 Spruce St.,4th door from 
Tribune Buildings. JAMES BRADY, Manager and 
Proprietor. Open day and night. 


Patent Indelible Cancelling Ink, 


Used exclusively by the New York City, 
Boston, and ether large Post-Offices. 
Adapted for use in Post-Offices, Banks, and 
Offices of every character, and can be used with 
stee!, wood or rubber stamps. 


Price per Ib. (by express), 75 cents. 
Circular sent on application. 


VAN DER LINDEN & CO., 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





ing, 
READY FOR USE. 


panies in this country. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


BUCK & Co., St. Louis: C. A. 


Fire, Acid and Water-proof Coatings, 
EASILY APPLIED BY ANY 


These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similiar purposes. and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, 


Cements, Sheathings, &c. 


ONE. 


and Rai! Road Com- 


Liberal inducements to General Mcerchauts, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St. 


PRICE LISTS, &c. 
; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co.. Boston; M. M. 


PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & Upson, San Francisco. 





&c., 


OND.—He 
his old quarters, where 


cent to the cost of the goods. 
FOUR 


satisfaction. 


sert, C.0.D., 





prices 


r 





Gene 


$8, complete. 


*$i2. 
\ 
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ow York, 


ELL, Office 73 Bouse, 
Or Apple Creek, Ohio. Bold by all ian 





M4ee LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
TICONS. 


&. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 
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Copyrighte 
GRAND EXTRAORDI NABT OFFER. 


Owing to the financial depression in this o 
abundant resources at our command to manuf 
We propose hereafter to deal 
as we have heretofore charged the jobbers 
We offer a Hunting Case 

nteed in perfect running erder), « 
imitation of gold known) 
an exact representation of this watch and chain, exeept that the watch is larger 
than here shown, it being full 
‘va Watch, same comp 

Matinee Opera chain attached, slide 
We also have a quantity « 
we wil! fit up with a genuine American Waltham Nickle movement, Patent Lever, 
Full Jewelled, together with the elegant vest ch 

This is an opportunity to buy reliable cx 
Any of the above watches sent by mail in a registered package, or by ex- 
s, © apy part of the United States, free of charge, 


dd 1877. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 


from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 


Eee imports direct from Europe all his Hair Materials. 

Cc nas no exorbitant rents to pay inthe fashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
he has been established tor 15 YEA 

—He bas no stylish!ty dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 30 per 


TH.—He superintends the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 
It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House, 


Circular and Price List freee. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
free of charge, subject to examination. 





If not approved can be returned at my expense. 





By tae Franxuw Jewerry Co, 


untry and Fr —o we are now able with the 
and imp ods at we paler fusty low 

dive t with aoneed mare st lling to m at the 
Our goods are a! lesactly as rep- 
Geneva W atch, a correct time keeper (each one 
ases made of composition metal (the best 
with handsome chain for $7. The illustration given is 
Gents’ size. We also offer a Ladies’ Hunting Case 
sition cases, in perfect running order, with a beautiful 
set with pearls, handsomely engraved, for 
f cases without works, Gents’ size, which 


1in shown in the engraving, for 
xis at prices never before offered. 
upon receipt of 


FRANKLIN JEWELRY CO0., 703 Bennett 8t., Phila., Pa. 


B.—Mammoth illustrated catalogue, illustrating every 
“ia we manufacture, sent free on application. 




















BREAKFAST. LUNCH AND TRAVELLERS, DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS®’ 








Large discount{to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES, 
— 
SCHOOLS and RELIGLOUS SOCIBTIES. — 














ORITE 
L. Self- fiak’s Press$16 
Presses @3 to B150. Send 
10c. for 135 Page Book 
Prosses, Type, &c., iMustra- 
ted and worth @1. 
GORHAM & CO. 
Bostan, Mass. 








* ° ’ * 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Trpee “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
ting Presses, etc. Blocss fi r Engravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
110 Fulton and 1 and 18 Duteh Ste.. New York 


SO Caste. S ctytep. 13c.; 30 Elegant Cards, no 2alike, 
10e., with name. Seccombe & ¢ Co., Kinderhook, | N. Y. 

















25 & Blegant Cards. no two alike, with name. 
100. post paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. \ 
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dit and Géisdom. 


Tue knock-kneed man can get over 
the landscape more rapidly than the 
bow-legged man; but he cannot frame 
ii as beautifully. 


VERMONT comes to the front with a 
horse having seven legs and five horns. 
A horse fitted up as elaborately as this 
ought to be killed and stuffed and nailed 
up somewhere for a hat-rack. 

THE oyster grounds of the Atlantic 
coast are undergoing scientific study by 
iu government expedition. What ’rois- 
tering old times they must be having of 
it! 


A BOLD Englishman named Bryce, 
after hours of hard climbing, actually 
managed to reach the summit of Mount 
Ararat, where Noah’s Ark rested, and 
the residents thereabouts refused to be- 
lieve his story; possibly because be failed 
toshow up apiece of theark. We are con- 
fident that a good smart Yankee, with a 
rusty spike and a piece of old Nicholson 
pavement, would have done better than 
this without ever having gone up at all. 
— (Galaxy. 

THE insidious cry of the peanut-shell 
as it comes apart should never be heard 

ll @ prayer-meeting.—[Danbury News. 


A younG lawyer solemnly asked a wit- 
ness, ‘‘ What has been the reputation of 
your son since his birth?” 


Mr. Gudgeon—* Oh, I say, now, Miss 
Ada, you are fishing for a compliment.” 
Miss McAngle—‘‘Oh, dear, no; [ never 
fish in shallow waters.”’ 

“IN the sentence ‘John strikes Will- 
iam,’ ’’ remarked{a schoolteacher, ‘ what 
is the object of ‘strikes’? ‘ Higher 
wages and less work,’’ promptly replied 
the intelligent youth. 


One of the great features in secret 
orders is the number of capital letters 
required for initials to represent their 
names or the titles of their officers; but 
a Washington colored society lays over 
them all in this regard, its name being, 
“The Ancient Order of the Sons and 
Daughters of Moses of the United States 
and World at Large.”’ 


‘“‘Have you any marble or plaster 
busts of Psyche?’ asked a Chicago lady 
atanartstore. ‘‘No,’’ was the reply of 
the polite but rather verdant clerk, ‘‘ we 
have busts of most all the great men, 
but none of Sankey.’”’ The woman did 
not attempt an explanation. 

THE law makes a witness swear that 
he will tell the whole truth, so help him, 
and then it imposes rules of evidence by 
which he is not permitted to tell it.— 
(New York Herald. 

No one can better appreciate the fact 
that the world is full of hollow mockeries 
than the man who prepares a lecture 
with the title ‘How to Get Rich,” and 
then eannot make enough by it to pay 
his hotel bills.—{Turner’s Falls Reporter. 


A Broapway firm advertises: 
WANTED-—Girls on invisible hair nets, up- 
stairs. 





SENT FREE 
To any part of the country our new 
Fall and Wicster iinetraced Catalogue 


Furs, Millinery and Fancy 
Dry Goods, 


By sending your address to 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


33:3 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


R.H.Macy & Co 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECKIVED 
BY EV®RY KUROPEAN STEAMER, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78c., WARRANTED. 
4TH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
PIANOS ess: 16 stops, $120; 14, $95; 
ORGANS wae ; 2) $45—brand new, warranted. 18 
0 JAGANS NS ave "test trial. Other bargains 24 pp. 


Newspaper all about Piano-Or, -n 
war, er, tee. B Dawe F. BEATTY, Washington, N J. 








Retail price $750 only $235; $650, $175. 
12, 





DRY GOODS. 








1877. 


JONES. 


Seasopable novelties; five floors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
stylish goods, at eae eet low prices. 

Great ariety Z oa Boys’! Suits. 
Zz. Millinery. 


Dress Goody, Z Zz 
: “Z Fancy Goods, 


Sacques, Z 
— Z 


Suits, a Z Hosiery. 


* JONES * 


EIGHTH AV E.  KIGHTH A AVE. 
AND 


Shawls Z ‘S. PO anna 


4 Ninetoenth Stre reet. ‘Ninetee nth Strect. | 


2” * Cloths, 


_& Domest ics, 


Ribbons, Z L, 

Underwear Z, 
Upholstery, Zz. i p 

ur "22 
Z 


Cc arpets, 
Furniture, ‘House F urnishing 
— s00dn. 
Silverplated Ware, Creche ry, Glassware, 
oC. 


Particular attention is ca'led t» eur Suits and 
Cloaks; also t» our latesc importations and own 
manufactured styles of Millinery. 

Blankets, Flannels. and ali the best brands of 
D mes'ics at lower prices than any otv.er huuse in 
the city. 

Extraordinary inducements in all devartments. 
All ordera will receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logues sent free. 


JONES sin avenue, JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street. 


GOOD BARGAINS 


FROM 


The Latest Auction Salgs. 


BLACK CASHMEKRES, FRENCH MERINOES, 
HENRIETTTA CLUTHS, BASKET AND 
MATELASS8E CLOTHS, BOMBAZINES, &c. 


BLACK SILKS. 


ARMURE SILKS FOR CLOAKINGS, 
BLACK SILK VELVETS. 
BLACK BOURRETTA CLOTHS, 
and other great novelties suitable for the present 

and avproaching season. 





Courtauld’sCrapesatagreat 
reduction. 
BEAVER AND DAMASSE CLOAKINGS, 
SHAWLS, BALMORAL SKIKTS, SUITS AND 
BONNETS. 


A very large and choice a of CLOAKS for 
MOURNING, aiso general wear 


MOURNING ORDERS promecty executed 
at reasonable prices. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


WILL BE OFFERED IN 
PARIS MADE 
Evening, Dinner andiCarriage 


SUITS ANG DRESSES. 


Also those of their own manufacture 
IN A GREAT VARIETY OF 


Fashionable Materials. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 


MOURNING 
Goods Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Co 


Are offering a choice selection of 


Rich and Medium Priced 


BLACK DRESS MATERIALS, 


ADAPTED FOR DEEP AND LIGHT 
MOURNING, ALSO 


English Veil, Trimming Crapes, &e, | 
Broadway, corner 19th Street. tm 











E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


WE BUY FOR CASH. 
WE SELL FOR CASH. 


Extraordinary Purchases, 


FILLING Au L OUR VARIUUS DE- 
ARTMENTS. 


MANUF vi TURERS’;8TOCK OF 


FELT HATS. 


REAL peg yf HATS at 30c. 
AMERICA ELT ATS at lWc., l5c., 2c. 
REAL F RENC i F ELT HATS at 4*c., 65c. 


Selling at One Dollar Elsewhere. 
| runes t — FELTS, $1; LAST WEEK’S 


v ELVETEEN. HATS, 45e. 
SILK VELVElL HATS (al “shapes), 
Examine. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


or Vheeeeed ASSORTMENT, FROM $1 to 


SILK VELVETS. 


OR BONNBTS, T5c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, u 
ve CLOAKS, 27 INCHES WIDE, "42.15, $3, $3.50, 
5, up. 


FEATHERS & FLOWERS. 


OSTRIC = FEATHERS FROM 2ic. (BUNCH OF 
THREE) UP To FINES?. 
FANCY FEATHERS AND TIPS, from 8c. to $2.50. 


ALL SHADES IN PLUSHES at $I, 
$2.50. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


RUNNING FROM $6 to $30. 
SILK SUITS from $35 to $250. 
MISSES SUITS AND WRAPPERS. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, 


DOLMANS AND CIRCULARS } 
LL MATERIALS. {$4.50 TO 85. 


$1.50, $1.75 


F 
F 
$ 


$1.50, 32 and 


ADIES’, MISSES’ AND CH!1LDREN’S 
UNDERW EAR AND OUTFITTING GOODS, 


AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES, 
CALL AND SEE. 
FANCY GoODS, ENDLESS VARIETY. 
WORSTED EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS, 45c., 
i0c., 65c.. 70¢., $1 up. 
EMBROIDERED CUSHIONS, 50c,. 65c. up. Slip- 
er 
“ FOOT RESTS, LATEST PARIS PATYERNS. 
BEADED HAT BANDS. &c. 


Bargains in Leather Satchels and peer g books. 
2.000 pair Corsets, special 50c., 75c., $1. 


FURS. FURS. 
CHILDREN’S FANCY wURs. 
+. 45¢., 55¢., to $3.50 set. 
LADIES MUFF AND BOA. 
» $7 per se 


MINK MUFF AND BOA—FOUR eTRIeKs AND 
RING IN MUFF—89 50, $18, $12, $15 up the set. 


bance STOCK FURS, ‘from $2.75 up to $20 
the se 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 
AT $40 and $45. 
SEAL SACQUES at $50 to $60. 
SEAL SACQUES at $75, $100. $125 up. 
ABOUT HALF LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 


SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE ROBES. $5, $6, $8 50, 
and $10. 


SEAL SACQUES AND OTHER FURS RE- 
PAIRED, CLEANED, ALTERED and TRIMMED 
IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE. 


CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 
SENT ON APPLICATION FREE. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
Promptly attended to. We promise the same at- 


tention to orders as if purchaser were present in 
person. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


W.& J. Sloane 


HAVE 
JUST OPEN ED 
A SUPERB LOT OF 


IIN DIA 


CARPETS 


AND 


RUGS, 


OF THEIR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 





649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 





(hose answering an Advertisement 
_= —— a favor bl the Adver- 
md the Publisher by stating 

that they saw the advertisemeut in 





E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 


TOYS AND DOLLS 


FOR 


Sabbath Schools and Fairs. 
Superintendents and Teachers 


WILL FIND OUR STOCK OF HOLIDAY GOODS 
READY FOR INSPECTION IN THE 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
ON THE FOURTH FLOOR UNTIL 
MONDAY, NOV. 26. 

THE STOCK IS ALI, NEWLY IMPORTED AND 

WILL AVERAGE 


25 PER CENT. 
BELOW LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 
Although our six flsors are equal to more than 
0 ordinary stores, and we have about 


ONE THOUSAND CLERKS 
steadily engaged, the pressure of business upon 
us this seasun necessitates a delay of one week in 
our usual 


SANTA CLAUS RETAIL OPENING. 


eF SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SABBATH 


SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND ST.,, 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 6, AND 70 ALLEN 8T 


“NOW 





LAY 
ME 
DOWN 

TO 
SLEEP.” 


The Child’s First Prayer, 


which begins as above, is the most tender, t. uch- 
ing, and confiding petition which is ever offered to 
the Supreme Being. It1s universal in its applica- 
tion, aod has been repeated by millions in the 
past, is now preathed by hosts of pure and innv- 
cent children every night, and will be by countless 
numbers 1n all ages to come. 

e have at a great exvense reproduced the cele- 
brated French ergravitg embodying the svirit of 
th s praver of prayers. The engraving represents 
a beautiful child kneeling r-vereatially, and pa- 
thetically offering this touching petition to its 
Maker. The ungelic countensnce of the chiid 
stands out in b id relief in the bright and shining 
light of a very handsomely furnished roum, end 
the whole effect is strikingly sublime and attract- 
ive. The picture is 18x20 in size,:n heavy white 
paper. and is perfect in every artistic detail. it is 
a copy of the celebrated French enyraving, «n- 
titled, “ Je Crois en Dieu,” one of the most famous 
in the entbe Parts Art Museum, where the «riginal 
has been exhibitea for near y twenty years, and 
has excited m re gecuine admiration than any 
other picture in this vast cullection. It is onty 
since the failof the tHmpire that sacs enarevins 

us been cop ed, owing tu the terms on which it 
was presented the museum. Over 100,000 copies 
hate been scold in Paris and el-ewhere within the 
past six months at 25 francs ($5) each. We own 
the United States c pyright, aud it has been pro- 
nounced by the vest conn visseurs of fine engrav- 
ings that the sale will ve to'ally unprecedented in 
this countrys. Certain itis that thisis oneof the 
finest subjects in the whole range of art, and that 
it will touch a responsive chord in every mother’s 
heart. The orayer is engraved in ful in clear, 
handsome letters upon each copy, and there is no 
gift more appropriate fur a parent to present toa 
child chan a copy of this magnificent work of art. 
No more appropriate picture can be hung io a little 
child's chamber. and each b y or giri would treas- 
ure itn atter years as asouvenir of chiidhood’s 
days and a parent’s love—privelees in value and 
frugrant with preci. us memories. 

e may here mention that one of the largest art 
dealers in New Yurk offered to pay #1 rovalty on 
each copy,and sell none for less than $5, if he 
could have the agency for the United States. We 
will sera this matchless Engraving post-paid to 
your acdress 


On receipt of $1. 


In addition, every purchaser will be presented 
with six months’ subscription to the Boston Wrekly 
Globe, free of ailexpeose. THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
is a family newsand st ry paper, with stories by 
celebrated authors, an able agricuitural depari- 
ment,all the news.f the day, a checker cv umn. 
puzzie column, and home topics for the young, 
table gossip, ch ice miscellany, full — re- 
p rts, &c., ac.—8 pages and 48 ¢.lumns in all 


Address 
MANAGER OF 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, 
236 & 248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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OH GLORIOUS HOPE! 


Music by J. P. WEBSTER. 











2. Though torrents roar,and mountains frow n,While Oceans roll 











W ords by P. 8. PENNELL. 
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We know that God hath iit it there, 
hter gleam, As night the dark-er grows. 


And dwells es ev - a ne C 
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From ‘‘Heavenward”’ by permission of S. Bbrainarad’s 
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DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0. 


ARE OFFERING 


CREAT BARCAINS 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Glass and Fancy Articles, 


Dinner Set, Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 
Decorated Tea Sets, $12. 
White French China Dinner Sets, $30. 
Decorated French China Dinner Sets, 
$30 to $95. 


HAVILAND FAIENCE 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, &c. 


No. 747 Broadway, New York 
Dr. Parker's Sermons 


Are Published Weekly 
IN THE FAMILY PAPER CALLED 


THE FOUNTAIN, 


DR. PARKER cordially recom- 
mends “‘ THE FOUNTAIN” as by 
far the Best FAMILY PAPER with 
which he is acquainted. ‘*‘ THE 


FOUNTAIN’’ contains interest- 
ing Essays, Articles, Anecdotes, 


Stories and Puzzles, suitable for 
every member of the household. 








TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS, $2.50 PER 
ANNUM, POSTAGE PAID. 


MR. THOMAS SMITH, Manager, 


54 Paternoster Row, 


LONDON, ENG. 





W ASHINE 


Better than Soap. 


Mirs. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER 


were in the columns of this pauper, May 9th, that 

SHINE will remove dirt and stains which 

pL will not, and tnat tt can no more injure cloth- 
in or nonde Seen common warm water. 

WA INE almost entirely does away with 
oliake, a & in half the time and with one- 
third of the labor required with soap. Itis the 
only article ever invented which will prevent 
wo>»lens from shrinking. It is a new substance 
entirely, and contains nothing that can possibiy 
injure clothing. It is vetter and cheaver than 
soap inevery way. Sid in Brooklyn at BULLEN- 
CAMP BROS., CHAS. ALTHAUS’ Drug Store, 191 
Fulton St., and by all Grocers. If yvur Grocer 
does not keep it, ask 

SEABURY & son NSen, 
21 Platt St., N. ¥. 











Mark Twain’ $ Patent Scrap Book. 

Gummed ready to 
receive your scraps 
Prices from 40 cts. 
to $5 each, inciud- 
ing postage. 

here your 

Bookseller does 
not keep them, 
send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN 

& Co., U9 & 121 

William 8t., N.Y. 








FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
1878, 


THE RELICIOUS HERALD, 
Established in 1843. 

BETTER TO-DAY THAN EVER BEFORE. 
Subscribe now and get the rest of the year free. 
Terms, $2.10 per year. 

We prepay postage. 

Every religious paper of the size of THE HERALD 
is higher in price. 

It is the only paper in Connecticut devoted to 
the interests of Congregationalism, (the demo- 


cratic form of church polity,) in connection with 
the spread of vital piety and religion in this 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
ERAS BOGIO 5 0 ctin on c000eccsesresesiseacd $0 50 per line. 
Inside middle page........- ‘ 0 75 = 
Outside page....... ve = 
Reading Notices 

Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 

DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 

INSERTIONS: 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct.on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Kight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bilis payable munthly. 

All advertisements sent by parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements for Inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for Outside Pages 
on or before saturday, previous to date of issue. 
Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 











SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 


Canaca. 
SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 





ient Commonwealth. It will contain: 


Religious News from all quarter~, 

Correspondence at home and abroad, 

Sabbath-school lessons unsurpassed, 

Editorial articles, notes, comments. 
Literary Reviews, 
Agricaltural, 
Home Keading, 
For the Young Folis, 
Humorous waits. Stories, 
Extracts, etc., etc., etc. 

We have the promise of the abiest pens in this 
region to enrich the columns of THE HERALD for 
the coming year, Our practiced editor, Rev. Dr. 
PERRIN, will spare no pains to make it both valu- 
able and attractive, and to makeitserve mvure effi- 
ciently in the work of the churches. 


Subscribe now. 


Specimen copies of the paper w'ill be sent free to 
any person who desires to see it. 

Remittances should be made in person at THE 
HERALD office, or by Post offiee Money Order, or 
Draft, in order to avoid all chance of loss. 


Address, 





D. B. MOSELEY, Hartford, Conn. 


The NEW PATENT O'COAT for MEN & BOYS 


ZEROCOAT. 


O’coat, Muffler, and Mittens Combined. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING CLOTHIERS. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The Oldest Literary Paper in 
America. 


FOUNDED 1821. 





Great Reduction in Price. 


Make Home Attractive by Introducing 


Saturday Evening Post 


which for more than 56 years has been the 
best —-. Sketch and Family Paper in the United 
States. t is published weekly, contains eimht 
large pages, clearly printed on good paper, filled 
wi n the choicest Stories and Sketches by the best 
writers; not sensational trash, but such as a moth- 
er ts willing to have her children read. The whole 
tone of the paper is pure and elevating. 

It also contains Historical ard Biographical Arti- 
cles; Scientific, Agricultural, and Househot* 
Departments; Fashion Article weekly, fre-h and 
unexcelied; Humorous Notes; Literery Keviews ; 
News Notes; Buoys’ and Girls’ Columns; ana Strong 
and Sparkling Editorials, etc.. etc. Is just such a 
paper as everybody loves tu read. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Post will be mailed to any address for one 
year for $2.00, For six months, $1.00, 


CLUB RATES. 


Db ocesserecsocercccentsegescose 
Copies and 1 to getter-up of club. 
Copies, 
20 Copies, “ “ “ 
The above prices include postage. Additions to 
Clubs can be made at any time and at same rates. 
The SATURDAY EVENING POST is now the 
Largest, Best, and Cheapest Family Paper pub- 
lished. ‘send for a sample copy and be e-nvinced. 
Address all orders and make al! drafts payabie to 
Saturday Evening Post, 27 South 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1.25. $1.00. $8.00 


Don’t You Want a Fist-Class Independent 
Southern Newspaper? 

Great interest is centering upon political, social. 

d commer:ial movements in the South. Euch 

ory observant person in the country ought 








intelli 
to re! 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


published at the border metropolis. Of indepen- 
dent Republican views, but tied to the behests of 
no clique, man or party; a live, newsy, spirited 
and abie journal and an acre exponent of the 
best Southern sentimen 

Cut and pasted =~ form; opens like a 
book; compact and convenient: lane, clear print. 
Daily Commercial, year; three 
monte. yee one month only y SO cents. Try it 


ont. 

"Week! Commercial, a splendid family paper, 
only $t.° r year; Clubs of ten, $11; Clubs of 
twenty, ingle Copy three months on 
trial, only 35 cents, 

Agents wanted everywhere. Samples free. 

Address A. H. aaineaiadeaey Publisher, 
onisville. Ky. 


Tramrs, Durpiars and Thieves infost cll rarts 
of the Coznisy. Every Cn2 Should go Armed, 
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CLOSINC OUT SALE. 
OWING TO THE FAILURE 41 


of the Western Gun W rke of Chicago, the im- 
mense stock of revoivers which they had ip course 
of completion has come into our hands. Messrs. 
E. L. DICKINSON & Co., of Springfieid, Mass., the 
‘argest manufacturers of revolvers in the world, 
made all the revolvers solid by the Westers Gun 
( and at their failure, had ver 40,000 
“ Tra ’ Terror” revolvers, of the highest grade, 
marked XxX. intended to be 80:4 at £5.00 each, in 
their factory. This is the largest stock of revulv- 
ers of one kind tn the United states,and they 
have been consigned to rvs, with instructions to 
SELL at once at a A price. We have ec -ncluded to 
close out this revolver, the best one that ever was 
made for lees than $8 apiece, for $2.00 each. After 
this lot is sold, no more can be had for iess than $5 
apiece. Order at once. Money sent by registered 
letter or money ordcr at our risk, or you can give 
it to your express agent, and that company will 
send to our office and get the revulver and deliver 
itto you. An opportunity to get a first-class weapon 
for this small sum va never occuragain. THiS 
18 A SQUARE 

And we aaa refer for our reliability to 
Messrs. E. L. DICKINSON & Co., Springfie'd. Mass., 
manufacturers; any gun-house in the country, the 
editors of any of the Boston papers, ano to any of 
the express companies in this city. 

We also have on handafew EXTRA STRENGTH 
and LONG RANGE c&artridges made with great care 
expressiy for this revolver, the equa! of which 
cannot be gee elsewhere in this country at 
uny price. e will send one box only to a pur- 
chaser of a revolver for 25c. Address G@. W. 
Turner & Ross, dealers io Firearms, Sporting 
ano Military, 26 and 28 Ceutral St., Boston, “8. 

&# In ordering, please say in what paper you saw 


this notice. 43 
WITH A PAIR OF PRETTY 


SENT FREE OIL emneete fae am, 
THEChiUATEASFTIena 


(PRICE $1.56 PER ANNUM) 
now in its 13th year. THE OLDEST OF ALL JUVE- 
NILE MONTHLIES. “Pure, bright, and winning,” 
“agem for the home.” TO INDUCE APPLICANTS 
for sample copies, the publisher offers to send the No- 
vember issue of this delightful illustrated magazine, 
together with these pictures, on receipt of TEN CENTS. 
MARY Y. HOUGH, 706 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


5 
i. ‘ N | were 
for mitigating Cough, faciitating and lessening 
expectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 
tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the threat moist while speaking or 
singing. Prepared only by 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue. 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 
For sale by Pharmacists, and_sent by mail on receip 
| the price, 25 Cents. 


J, B. & J. M. CORNELL, 


Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORKS, 
139 to 143 Centre Street, New York. 


OME GUE*T. best ‘tamity paper. On ti 
three months, oy chromos © 

and world ren: woed 

only #0 cents. J. LATHAM & Ov. 
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. Boston, Mase. 








REVOLVER FREE, wsitoxceradane!X- 
burg 


dress J. Bown & SON, 136 & 158 Wood st., Pi 
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5 Azez=|GHICKERING & SONS’ te mim 0 


Largest, Choicest Assortment - FINE SILVER- PLATED WARE, 


Real Bronze, Marble Clocks and 
Reet EA, Beene Cunce P | A N O F O R T E S Having opened their new store 


Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, on Union Square invite an in- 


Majolica, Gien, Dresden and other — 7 . soiled ihe tea 

Perc Ginna Tableware and HAVE aeaiaiane~ hassel — a HON _— WHENEVER speciion of a more complete 
other fancy goods ever imported AND WHEREVER EXHIBITED. and extensive line of new and 
by the above now open for sale. ; - rs desirable goods, of their own 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, = Se manufacture, than ever before 
and Holiday Presents, at Moder- ‘ attend 


ate Prices to suit the times. “Ee . =e ie ee 
—,- ; i pepe. eae THE OLD STAND. 


| aa sa ee TS No. 550 Broadway, will be 
ARTE DAR eerie continued as heretofore, 


SE ND FOR 


PLATE COMPANY’S OM CE ee al 
Superior Electro Plated Ware eel occu @ li SAMPLES Ill 
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OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


Watches. Watches. Watches. oe OTD Near Be Daa, 


THE ELECTRO GOLD WATCH CO., een ; Won . ‘ 
No. 117 Fulton St., N. ¥.,are now offering a = 818 & 820 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 
= irhandsome Electro Gola: Stem wares Se : : = = {2 Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
es at teen Dollars eac hese Watches have z 

all the latest improvements, “4 iring no key = y = ; tunded, if goods are returned unworn in 
either for winding or setting the hands. We are =a _ i ——s 10 days. 

manufacturing & Key winding Watch, bunting . — = : = : : - (Please say what paper you saw this in.) 
case, gents’ aud ladies’ sizes, at Twelve Dollars poarecict 


each. These Watches have the very best anchor 
a and are warranted accurate and reli- 
able. T are — in all respecis in Oura- The Grand Medal, pr 1851. CHINA AND GLASS WARE 
bits and Tho Cases are made of Nickel Compo- AT POPULAR PRICES. 

atches ases are a 0 e 4 ’ - 
sition and Silver. with a thickness of Gold -utside Cross of the Legion of Honor and G7btee Man, Pesesintn Danner Bete, tet plein n16 0 
and tages ‘Gola to new ye eer which ee Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 30 U0 
sures e Gold to wear from 5 to years, an ° Fine White #rench China Tea sets, 44 pieces. 700 
have the same appearance as the finest Solid Gold Grand Gold Medal, Paris, 1 867. Fine Goid. Band Fr. China lea Sets, 44 pieo ses. 850 
heteny acoss saree the cost. b a poche |e White 7 neh —— Cups ane Bapoets. ace. 4 
m a handsome Moroce» Case, and sent to any par . . . yilet Sets, ll pre rated NV hite. 
of thecountr, ¢. 0. b. wity priviiege of examin- |The Grand Medal and Special Diploma, Santiago) Ar adtsrirvisisning coos.” 
ng before taking. Address y 4ue 
117 Fulton Street. New York. P.O. Box 312. De Chile. 1875 Goods trom Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 

5 ° 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
on appiication. 


Diseases of the Eye. The Grand Medal and C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
400 operations for cataract have been per- ‘ Svecial Diploma, nantes tol af aes ae % 4 


formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti * . or P. O. money order. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by Philadelvhia, 1 876. n+ A £28 SPR. 


Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 

ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 1 . . . E. D. BASSFORD’ S, 

dress: Thad8. Uodocrano.D.Hiain, vx. |One Hundred and Three First Prizes.) (,,...,. iscitute, New York City, 
ROTM ssc Asthma REMEDY “. New lilustrated Priced Catalogue 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 











Tie only sure remedy. Is sold under a positive cuar- 


LovisSuiraxicur Chemist,Cleveland,0. - m4 \abt-7<75 is a book of fifty closely printed 





pages, quoting with the size, 
capacity and style the prices of 
about S:X THOUSAND items 
of Housefurnishing Hardware, 
China, Class, Siiverware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Table Ware, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Coal 
Vases, Fire Sets and Stands, and 
every kind of goods for the fur- 
nishing of a house and table from 
the plainest for every day use to 
the richest and most elaborately 
decorated, all at prices a great 
deal below competitors’ figures, 
as will be seen by examination of 
Price List, which with illustrated 
catalogue is mailed free on receipt 


of 3c. stamp. Coods carefully 
boxed and shipped to all parts. 
: EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


Is pronounced the very BEST IN THE WORLD by the most eminent Composers, Pianists and| Cooper Institute, New York City. 


2 = Vocalists, and they are legitimately Please mention this paper. 
FA CTS. ol THE STANDARD INSTRUMENTS, LURR- STONE GRIST _MILLS 


THE i —_ 


“MAYFLOWER” 


Fireplace Heater 


is the only Heater which has a Hot-air Chamber, 
from which the beat may be liberated at pleasure. 
THE “MAYFLOWER™” will heat FIFTY 
PER CENT. more than any other in the room 
where it stands, while at the same time heating a 
much or more than any otber ip rooms above. 
THE “MAYFLOWER” will burn brightly = 
during the whole winter, and aiways be free trom = The Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma, 
slag or clinkers, without the use of a poker or any P LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Coare 
outward appliance. = 
THE “MAYFLOWER” is as cheerful as a Scroll Saws 
an open grate, and as ornamental as it is possible ; = E 
to make an article out ot iron. } s-- Fancy Woods, 
1F you have not been successful in heating your ait 
house with other Heaters, geta **MAYFLOW- Designs, Saw Blades 
ER’”?’ and your trouble wil! be over. AND 
THE “MAYFLOWER” is much more|¢g~ Every Piano Forte warranted for FIVE YEARS. Pianos to Miawing of Fret 


DURABLE than any other. You will be urged by Work. 
other manufacturers to buy their Heater. for they rent or sold by installments. : 7 Fleetwood and 


all have in prospect a rich harvest in repairs. Re- ( 

member that it is for your interest to buy the | "+LUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APLLICATION. Dexter Machines 

Heater which will keep in order the longest time, ee ie 

and that one is THE “‘ MAYFLOWER.” Chests. 
If you woula know what you ought to know, Send for Our 


namely." THE FACTS,” come to * HEADQUAR- Chickerin Hall New York. __Ctreular. 
sumtie s carr wee, | Warerooms: as a, at 


oe 156 Tremont Street, Boston. Saanaee 

















